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As You Were 


A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry Assembled 
for Members of the Armed Forces and the Merchant Marine. _ 


Edited by Alexander Woolleott it 


This is the finest anthology ever assembled for American fighting men. 
There’s prose and verse, humor and drama, sentiment and toughness—and 
selected by a former soldier and world-famous writer. 


641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. a. 

or t 

of ev 

$1.00 leade 

Available through The Infantry Journal to members of the Armed Services only. R 
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Leadership for Ameriean Army Leaders | 


By COLONEL EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. jspae 
This is the only book which discusses the problem of battle leadership of I 
American fighting men in modern terms. Every officer should own a copy. 
$1.00 eat 
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Going to Officer Candidate School! he d 
This is the book for the OCS candidate. Entrance requirements and T 
courses of study of all the Army’s Officer Candidate Schools are listed 
along with much more helpful material. “a 
$1.00 Me } 
PIPPPPPPPPPPIPPPPPPPPPIPIPIIPIPEREER EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE — 
a a Arthu 
identification 
The most comprehensive of all military identification books. The uni- Ba 
forms and insignia of all armies are described and pictured. In addition 
there is a special section of color plates which shows American Army Mr. ji 
insignia and the aircraft markings and flags of all nations. as 
$2.00 the ti 
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The Best Books on the War 


Clark Lee 


rhis able Associated Press correspondent describes 1942's 
mos’ important land and sea battles against the Japs. He 
covers the Philippines, the Coral Sea, Midway, and other 
actions. $3.00 


THEY CALL IT PACIFIC 


Jack Belden 


Mr. Belden has written a reasonable and human document 
of the Burma campaign and of General Stilwell. Soldiers 
of every rank will find innumerable examples of splendid 
leadership. $3.00. 


RETREAT WITH STILWELL 








Colonel Carlos P. Romulo 


Colonel Romulo, a journalist and a soldier of distinction, 
has here written in moving language the story of the 
Japanese conquest of his native land. It is a book not easily 
laid aside. $3.00. 


I SAW THE FALL OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 





W. L. White 


This is an _ tale. Mr. White lets the members of Com- 


mander Bulkeley’s PT squadron tell in their own words 
the thrilling story of their activity in Philippine waters. 
A best seller everywhere. $2.00. 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 





John Hersey 
Mr. Hersey has done more than tell the full story of Mac- 
Arthur’s and Wainwright’s indomitable fighters. With tech- 


nical excellence he sketches the character of General Mac- 
Arthur and other heroes. $2.50. 


MEN ON BATAAN 





Stanley Johnston 


Mr. Johnston has written a book about the Lexington that 
deserves to be compared with They Were Expendable and 
Guadalcanal Diary. Mr. Johnson was with the Fleet at 
the time of the sinking. $3.00. 


QUEEN OF THE FLAT-TOPS 





John Lardner 


How do American troops fare on the Down Under con- 
tinent? In this book Mr. Lardner tells what they found 
when they arrived in Australia and how they and the 
Australians get along with one another. $3.00. 


SOUTHWEST PASSAGE 





Colonel Darryl F. Zanuck 


This famed Hollywood producer who filmed “At the Front,” 
emerges as a good reporter in this story of our North 
African landing. It will set the pace for other books from 
North Africa. $2.00. 


TUNIS EXPEDITION 





Quentin Reynolds 


Mr. Reynolds gives us an account of the Dieppe raid that 
is based on detailed observation and a knowledge of re- 
porting. There is a wealth of detail for the military com- 
mander of all ranks. $2.00. 


DRESS REHEARSAL 





John Langdon- Davies 


This book provides sidelights on the tactics of winter war- 
fare. It is an account of the 1939-40 war between Finland 
and Russia, and has a remarkably detailed analysis of 
guerrilla warfare. $2.50. 


INVASION IN THE SNOW 





Russell Whelan 


Mr. Whelan has told a story that will never die. General 
Chennault and his men were in China fighting the Japs 
long before December 7, 1941. This is their story and it 
is a good one. $2.50. 


THE FLYING TIGERS 





Daniel Vilfroy 


A serious military study of the Battle of France with a 
thoughtful and intelligent discussion of the causes of 
France’s great tragedy. It is a valuable contribution to 
modern warfare. $2.50. 
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Prisoner of War Fund 


The Inrantry Journat’s Prisoner of War 
Fund which is now two months old has received 
over $2,000.00 as we go to press. The main contri- 
bution came from the men of the 91st Infantry 
Division who came through with a rather breath- 
taking check for $1,000.00 and a modest two- 


sentence letter from their commander, Major Gen- 


eral C. H. Gerhardt. 

From the Officers’ Club of the Presidio of San 
Francisco came a check for $100.00, unanimously 
voted by the club’s board of directors. The em- 
ployees of The InFanrry JourRNAL came through 


100% in all departments, contributing a total of 
$147.25. 

The following is a list of contributors added 
since the publication of the list in the May num- 
ber: 

INDIVIDUALS 

Major Charles O. Brown, Armored Force 

Captain Oliver K. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps 

Major A. R. Livingston, Infantry Reserve 

Colonel Fred W. Herman, Corps of Engineers 

Lieut. Charles L. Hardy, 195th Field Artillery 

Lt. Col. Clausen F. Stekl, Wisconsin State Guard 

Lieut. Howard R. Voorhees, Army Air Forces 

Sergeant Gene Rosselot, Army Air Forces 

First Sgt. Francis J. Watts, 121st Infantry 

Lieut. S. E. Franz, Quartermaster Corps 

Mr. James Ceder, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Captain Lowell M. Limpus, New York City 

Lieut. V. D. J. Philips, Army Air Forces 

Lt. Col. Joseph J. Marek, Michigan State Guard 

Mr. and Mrs. Ian Ballantine, New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. Charles Redfield, Army Air Forces 

Lieut. Carolyn P. Rainey, Army Nurse Corps 

Captain Michael H. Levy, New York Guard 

Mr. and Mrs. Troy M. Rodlun, Washington, D. C 

Lieut. Emmet B. Farrelly, Infantry 

Private Charles Michals, Detroit, Michigan 

Col. T. F. Voetter, New Jersey State Guard 

Mr. L. F. Cox, Justice of the Peace, Loco, Texas 

Colonel Harry L. Dale, Medical Corps 

Colonel Coburn L. Berry, Coast Artillery Corps 

Mr. Frank M. Harris, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Anonymous Author of “Pointers from the Front” 

Anonymous Author of “Battle Facts for Your Outfit” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Officers’ Club, Presidio of San Francisco 
INFANTRY JouRNAL Staff 
91st Infantry Division 


Make remittance payable to The INFANTRY 
Journat for “Prisoner of War Fund.” 
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CoLONEL GOTTFRID BJOERCK, Swedish Army, is Chi: 
the Military Information and Press Bureau. 


LEONARD ENGEL, now a free lance writer, was former!) op’ 
the staffs of Science Service and the newspaper P/) 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM C. HALL, Corps of [ng 
neers, is on duty in the Office of the Chief of Engincers 


Gavin Lonc is an Australian newspaperman and a close 
observer of the Australian Army in war and peace. He 
has recently been appointed editor of the Australian 
Official History of the War. 


CoLONEL THOMAS F. Infantry, 


Army officer. 


MCCARTHY, is a Regular 


Dr. HERBERT ROSINSKI is the author of The German Arm) 
and other studies of German militarism. A native of 
Germany, at one time he did important work for official 
German agencies. He lived in England from 1936 to 
1940 and since coming to America has applied for 
United States citizenship. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps of Engi- 
neers, is on duty in a war theater. He is a graduate of 
the Military Academy, class of 1929. 


Dr. ALFRED vacts has written A History of Militarism and 
numerous magazine articles on economic and military 
subjects. He is now preparing Hitler's Second Army, a 
study of Nazi semi-military organizations. The article in 
this month’s Journat is a chapter from that book 
Others are scheduled for appearance in coming issues 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ALDEN H. WAITT, on duty at the Of 
fice of the Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, is the 


author of Gas Warfare. 





Not On Paper 


While the literary man is laying down 
the law at his desk as to how many troops 
should be moved here, and what rivers 
should be crossed there, and where the 
cavalry should have been brought up, and | 
when the flank should have been turned, 
the wretched man who has to do the work 
finds the matter settled for him by pesti- 
lence, want of shoes, empty stomachs, bad 
roads, heavy rains, hot suns, and a thou- 
sand other stern warriors who never show 
on paper.—Cuarces Kincstey in West- 
ward Ho! 
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The Way It Is Done 


HERE has been a lot of doubt in the minds of many people not fully 
familiar with modern warfare about how this war would be won when 
the going got tough. The answer has been coming back both from the 
Pacific areas and from Africa. It is the only answer that could be expected 
and it simply says that there isn’t any easy way to win. 
The hard battles are requiring the utmost efforts of all the forces com. 
bined into one—Ground Forces, Air Forces, Service Forces. Our big teams 
pitch in with all they have to knock out and destroy the powerful teams 


of the Germans and the Japs. 


No account written from a battle region has told about the actual ways 
of modern warfare more forcefully and accurately than the dispatch of 
Drew Middleton from Tunisia which appeared in the New York Times 


for May 3. 


His dispatch is simply headed ‘““With an American Infantry Division.” 


Here are the main parts of it: 


ACH morning the field guns start to 

bark, the bombers unload with a roll- 
ing roar on the enemy positions, the ma- 
chine guns chatter and the soldiers of this 
division move forward to attack one more 
hill. Generally that hill is taken by night- 
fall. For after more than a week they have 
smashed thirteen miles over the roughest 
kind of country north of Medjez-el-Bab, 
driving a crack German infantry division 
before them. They have been fighting 
steadily since January. They are confident, 
skilled and “professional.” 

Thirteen miles may not seem like much. 
But one should see the country. The hills 
vary. At one point there is a rock ridge 
rising 180 feet from the top of a steep hill 
—a saw-toothed position from which the 
Germans could not be driven by shellfire. 
It had to be taken by hand-to-hand fight- 
ing—grim, bitter fighting in which boys 
who a couple of years ago one might have 


seen in any corner drugstore, fought like 
madmen to drive the Germans down into 
the valley beyond. 


HERE are other hills, less forbidding 

but just as hard to take. Through field 
glasses they look almost gentle, green, sym- 
metrical and quiet in the sun. Then, as 
something moves in a little valley in front, 
they suddenly break out with spots of fire 
Each spot is some sort of gun—88mm 
105mm. or heavy machine guns. 

Then our own guns begin anew. If one 
is close, the sound hits one like a clout on 
the ear. The roar bounces back off the hills 
and rolls down the valleys. Sometimes you 
can see the shells bursting on the hills. 

Then the infantry moves forward again 
going steadily and heavily toward the firs' 
line of the German defenses at the botton 
of the hill. Machine-gun teams manhand| 
their guns into position. A man drops h« 











id there. The rest go forward with sim- 
e, steady courage until they reach the 
rst German line and the real fighting and 
ying begin. 


T= is done in daytime, with the sun 
very hot in the little valleys. Often, if 
they have been beaten off by day, these 
troops come back at night to attack again. 
[t is that kind of a division. They go in 
silently at night, surprising the weary Ger- 
mans with a line of yelling men, their bay- 
onets agleam in the starlight. Mines ex- 
plode and the whole hill bursts into fire, 
with red tracer bullets etching a pattern 
against the black bulk of the hill and rifle 
fire rippling from flank to flank. 

Because there are men who would drive 
a truck through hell, food gets up. Some- 
times the frontline troops get hot food only 
late at night, when the cook truck heaves 
its way over bumpy tracks. During the day 
they munch field rations whenever they 
have a chance and drink sparingly from 
their canteens. Water is scarce in the fight- 
ing zone. It must be brought up with the 
food during the night, when the enemy’s 
lines shell the roads. 

If no attack has been planned for the 
night there are always patrols picking a 
path through enemy minefields or “jump- 
ing’ sentries. Men off duty hack shallow 
trenches behind their positions and sleep 
heavily a few hundred yards from the 
enemy. 

All the time reports stream back to the 
headquarters of the divisional general. 


Little knots of ofhcers hunch over maps, 
figuring out just how this mortar position 
or that 88 is to be taken next day, just 
where the artillery fire should be directed. 


CCASIONALLY the enemy pays a 

night visit, dropping flares to spot our 
positions. The troops huddle in the trench- 
es under the white light. The drone of 
Junkers dies in the distance and the battle- 
field is still, except for an odd shot or two 
in the distance. 

It is a stimulating experience to talk to 
these soldiers. . . . They say: “Oh hell, 
it was just part of the job,” or occasionally: 
“Listen, this here’s the best damned divi- 
sion in the Army. We can do that stuff 
any time.” 

Down at El Guetar they stopped the 
Tenth German Armored Division cold as 
a good Martini. They are proud of that, as 
their letters home show: “Well, Dad, we 
stopped the best they have. r 

As they grind forward through the hills 
they know that there is “plenty more to do 
when this is finished.” They view this cam 
paign and the whole war with the calm 
detachment of the professional soldier. 

When they come out of the line they 
peel off their shirts to get tan; talk or write 
home, or sing melancholy ditties like any 
other young men of their ages. But then 
an order comes and they go forward again 
Their bodies bend a little as they come un 
der fire. But they go out again to meet “the 
best they have”—to meet them and beat 
them. 





























‘THERE will be some battles yet to come that won't be as tough as tak- 
ing Tunis was. There will be other bigger ones, still tougher. In these 

; in the ones already fought the “‘confident, professional skill” of 

infantry and the other Ground Forces, plus the help they get from the 
\ir Forces above them and the Service Forces with and behind them, 
will be the combination that wins. 








Tunisian battlefield. ( All pictures with this article are actual battle shots from North Africa.) 


First Battle 


An American outfit went into its first battle full of con 
fident cockiness. It was dive-bombed four or five times on 
the first afternoon and each time deserted its trucks but re- 
turned when the officers called it back. By the fourth time 
this happened all of the cockiness was knocked out but 
also most of the fear of air attack. One man was heard to 
say, “Hell, they can’t do this to American infantry.” 

The outfit went on, and the next day went into its first 
real action. It broke when the enemy hit it with a combined 
infantry and tank attack, but it re-formed, counterattacked, 
and took its objectives. 

This outfit had been well trained. It knew what to do and 
how to do it. The first time it went into battle it forgot 
some of that training. Then discipline saved it and made it 
remember. It came back to show the Nazis that Americans 
can fight. 

Another outfit broke in its first battle but in its second 
stuck to its foxholes and let the enemy tanks go on through 
to be knocked out by the artillery. Then that outfit came 
out of its holes to knock out the Nazi infantry following 
their tanks. It learned quickly that what it had been taught 
was straight stuff—provided they had the guts to use it. The 
outfit had that, all right. 


Booby Traps 


The only limit to the number of different kinds of booby 
traps is the limit of Axis ingenuity. And both the Germans 
and the Japs have shown that they have a lot of ideas t 
make use of in war. 

Describing one or two typical booby traps to your troops 
is only half-way training. You have to tell them about all 
the different kinds. Give them a full idea of many differen’ 
kinds. 

Train them to know about mines and minefields as wel! 
as booby traps. And go over this ground often. Give them 
the dope on how to : it the simpler mines and traps 

After you have trained them up to a high degree of exper' 
suspicion once, examine your outfit man for man at fre 
quent intervals to see that they remember. 

A good way to do this is to do it whenever you get infor 
mation on some new type of trap. But this may not be 
often enough. There shouldn’t a month go by without ™ 
emphasis on these deadly weapons which our ener 
skilled in using. , 

An Air Forces private lost both of his eyes, his le!t han¢ 
and a finger from his right hand because he picked up * 
Nazi hand grenade on a newly captured airfield. |i coesn' 
pay to be curious in an area where the enemy has been 
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Be Ready for It 


Back in 1915 when the Germans delivered their first sur 
rise gas attack there may have been some reason for not 
Laine ready for it. 

There won't be the slightest excuse this time. 

We know all about gas. We've got good masks. And the 
courses of training are thoroughly set up. 

But it’s easy to neglect even such a serious weapon of 
warfare as gas when month after month passes and the Japs 
and Nazis never use it. 

But they have unquestionably got it—in enormous quan- 
tities. There isn’t a chance that they manufactured all that 
gas without seriously intending to use it. 

Every commander must by all means keep a high stand- 
ard of proficiency in his unit for defense against chemical 
agents. 

Moreover, you have to keep the standard up all the time 
no matter where your troops are. Not just in the forward 
sectors but everywhere. 

At the ports, at the higher headquarters, at airdromes, at 
every rear installation. 

When it comes it’s going to come thick and fast and the 
Axis enemy is going to hope for a surprise. 

So see that your gas officers and gas noncoms know their 
stuff. See that men take full care B their protective equip- 
ment. 

And make certain you know at all times what the chan 


































































































































oby nels are for getting extra protective equipment. 
ans When gas comes this time it’s not going to be a German 
sto ¢xperiment as it was in 1915. We can only expect it to be 
used wholesale over big areas. 
Ops 
‘ all * * * 
ren! 
No Air Guards 
wel) 
hem A string of trucks went down a road in Tunis. A couple 
of minutes later an air attack hit the column. 
pert The Nazi planes all delivered their fire and flew away 
‘a unharmed, for the trucks had no air guard posted in them. 
nobody manning a machine gun. 
nfor In a lot of the trucks there wasn’t anybody but the driver. 
t be Not only were our losses considerable, but there was no 
it ref 8S to the enemy. The commander of that particular outfit 
s are fg 'd let his troops get careless about the simplest precautions. 
Every truck must have a sting in it for every close-flying 

and ‘nemy plane. The war has shown beyond any doubt what- 
up a jg ‘ver that intense ground fire—caliber .30, as well as caliber 
yesn't ff °0 and bigger—does heavy damage and brings down many 
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Route Reconnaissance 


Have you seen those pictures in the papers recently 
which showed a lot of trucks stuck in the mud on a road 
somewhere in Tunis? 

Lack of practice in mud driving can cause that whole 
sale. But so can something else—lack of route reconnais 
sance. 

The map may show a road. It may show a good heavy line 
for an improved road. 

You may also have a report not more than a day or two 
old that the road is in pretty good shape. 

But that’s no excuse for barging down that same road 
with an outfit in trucks like so many cowboys chasing so 
many Indians. Unless you've sent somebody ahead to find 
out, you haven't the slightest idea whether last night’s rain 
has turned that road into a swamp, whether three or four 
bridges are out, whether it’s blocked at a defile by a couple 
of big bomb holes. 

Dashing down an unknown road in drugstore cowboy 
style with a truck column, and not knowing what's ahead, 
is only excusable in an extreme situation. And damn few 
battle situations are that extreme. 

Route reconnaissance is something you Carry out unless 
you know beyond a shadow of a doubt that the road ahead 
is OK, or if it isn’t OK that there are passable cross-country 
detours. 

It's even more important if you happen to be withdraw 
ing. Getting into traffic jams is exactly what the enemy 
wants you to do when he has the luck to be making you pull 
back. 

And at night, route reconnaissance is stil] more im 
portant than it is in the daytime. 

You learn the right methods of route reconnaissance 
while you're still here in the States in training. 

You don’t wait to learn it by getting jammed up on a 
road somewhere in Tunis. 


x *k * 

Discipline 
Some leaders in the battle sectors have honestly wondered 
what happened to their outfits when things went badly 
wrong. Perhaps a subordinate decided, ms tough con 
ditions, to go ahead and use lights on vehicles during a 
night movement despite standing orders to the contrary 
Perhaps another did not see to it that fox holes were dug. 
Or some other death-causing relaxation of discipline was the 


cause of the outfit’s getting badly smeared. 
There is only one answer. 


































If somebody didn’t carry out orders it could only mean 
that the commander himself had allowed the discipline to 
let down in his outfit. 

In the active parts of the war theaters, where leaders and 
their men alike share the dangers and the hardships, the 
soldier's bond between them, especially in the smaller units, 
grows closer. Often the outer appearances of discipline seem 
no longer necessary and the leader lets these go by, all too 
often letting most of the discipline go with them. 

There is nothing whatever about insistence upon a tight 
discipline—insistence upon the immediate carrying out of 
orders, and the continuous carrying out of standing orders 
whether or not the leader is present—there is nothing about 
these things that is inconsistent with the closest trust be 
tween leade TS and the men they lead. 

In fact every experience of this war (it has been the same 
in all wars) goes to show that an outfit in which essential 
discipline is relaxed on the battlefield is an outfit that is 
pretty certain to cave in or go snafu when the test comes. 

Not until battle itself is "Teached does the high value of 
even the minor aspects of discipline prove itself. Careless- 
ness in dress—any of a dozen minor offenses, and some 
bigger ones, too—when you let these appear, when you 
stand for them, justifying them on the grounds that you 
are getting close to battle and that there is no need to insist 
on ordinary discipline, you are simply training your outfit 
(negatively) to neglect and forget the attitude of response 
that makes for success the moment your outfit does get into 
a real fight. 

And your outfit can also be reduced to half or less in ef- 
ficiency by another result of neglect of discipline. If you 











stand for carelessness about keeping clean—if you | 
slide just because it’s hard for you and your troops t 
clean when there is no hot and cold running water -yo, 
might just as well sit down and write the names of halj 
your outfit in the sick report in advance. The name. wil! 
be there, all right, soon enough. 

As you train in the States, you have your chance to yild 
the discipline that will make your unit a fine fightin» oy 
fit when it comes to battle. But you have got to carry thar 
discipline right on through into the fight. On through the 
first battle to the next. And through that one to the nex 
And right on to the end. 


x * * 
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Coordination 


One regimental commander who has seen a lot o F fight 
ing in Africa tells about an attack in which his outfit took 
part—an attack that gives a good idea of the amount of co 
ordination which may at any time be necessary. 

[here was a sizable armored outfit on his left. 

He was supported by both friendly artillery and French 
artillery. And there was a British unit on his right. He als 
had support from other American units which were a1 
tached to his regiment just a few hours before the attack 

It's a good idea while training here in the States to ¢ 
well beyond the “normal support” at times. Some exercises 
should include operating under conditions approximating 
the degree of coérdination which faced the regimental com 
mander mentioned above . 


A clear field for 
observation and 
fire and all- 
around defense 
must be consid- 
ered when an 
outfit digs i. 
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cises Night Work 

ig Night training is tar more effective when it is two-sided 
Right after the first preliminary training in night move 
ment and keeping the right direction, night exercises can 
be made realistic by setting one outfit against another. 

One can be an outpost and another a patrol, or a raiding 
party. 

Then change sides next time. 

Also, your night training is never done. You've got to 
keep it up three or four nights a week if your troops are 
going to be just as good at night as in the daytime. 

=x «kk * 
When the Bullets Begin to Fly 

So you think your outfit will dig in fast enough when 

the bullets start flying? 

That thought has cost a lot of needless losses already. 
How quickly can your men dig a foxhole or an individual 
trench by daylight? By night? 

Have you trained them to start digging even when they 
re stopping for what looks like a few moments? Do your 
'toops automatically start digging even when they are way 
back in a reserve unit pc io 

And do they understand that the shelter of houses and 
mal! buildings is never sufficient as cover, and that trenches 

“a must dug somewhere outside even when there is a roof 
0 wethead? 

and Or you waiting till you get to a war theater before 

all- you insist upon these life-and-death habits being formed? 

_ Perlisps you're waiting until the bullets start flying? If 

isid- 0, J on’t be the first leader who will realize, too late, 
a am aining of your outfit was perfunctory. 





r thing. Although you want your outfit to dig in 








Hit the ground when shells begin to fly. You've got to know how to 
crawl on the battlefield and you learn only through continual practice. 


automatically, it’s too Important a thing not to check up 
on it. 


Check on it every time. Be absolutely certain 


xk kk * 
Rations 


None of your troops are trained until they know how to 
ration themselves. 

No soldier is a trained soldier until he is capable of de 
ciding for himself how to space out his reserve rations every 
time he thinks it may be a long while before he gets any 
more food. 

Often a subordinate leader will have the duty of seeing 
that his men do not eat up everything on hand in the hope 
that more chow will come soon. Do your own subordinat« 
leaders know how to do this? 

But many a time in active operations the leader of 
small unit is a casualty, and perhaps the second in charge 
too. Then will the others know how to conserve their food 
and water? Have you taught every man how to estimate the 
chow situation for himself? 

Estimating the food situation means taking into consid 
eration a number of things. Is it reasonably certain that 
more food will come up within a day or so? Then it’s O.K 
to decide to eat the full meals the ration contains 
more than a meal at a time. 

But if there is any doubt—any real doubt—then it’s a 
matter of deciding to make two days’ rations go for three 
or four, or even longer. It makes a difference if hard fighting 
comes soon after the decision is made. 
to eat a full meal and skip the next. 

But the main point is that no soldier is a trained battle 
fighter until, without any guidance, he can conserve hi: 
rations to his best advantage 


-but no 


Then it may be best 




















Destruction of Vehicles 


Do all of your drivers have a clear idea of just when it 

may become necessary to destroy their vehicles? 

And how much do they know about equipping their ve- 
hicles so that they can be quickly destroyed beyond repair? 

Here is a training subject that is not at all simple. It re- 
quires that every one of your drivers knows when to make 
this important decision. From a still broader point of view 
it means that you have got to see to it, in tactical training 
and later in battle, that every driver knows enough about 
the situation not to destroy his vehicle when it isn’t neces- 
sary, and knows how to do it when it is. 

It's a pretty safe bet that when our troops are driving 
ahead, when our own attack is making progress, there is no 
reason to destroy a vehicle that breaks down. But if we hap- 
pen to be pulling back, then is the time when it may be- 
come necessary for a driver to make his big decision. And 
you won’t be there, the chances are, to help your drivers 
make it. 

See that they know that a damaged vehicle or a vehicle 
cut off by Jap or Nazi action, without much hope of getting 
away, should be completely destroyed. But remember that 
a feeling of individual panic may cause a man to take this 
final action too soon. So warn him about this, too. 

Like everything else it’s a matter of training—thorough 
training. 





Helmets 


General McNair isn’t the only soldier in this wa: 
life has been saved by his helmet. 

He is the highest ranking one so far. But ther: 
been thousands of others. 

Moreover, he had his helmet on. 

lhe place for the helmet is on the head, whenever ther 
is the least chance of receiving Jap or Nazi fire. You ge; 
your troops in the habit of keeping their helmets on their 
heads simply by requiring it. And by emphasizing it, and 
by punishing those who get careless, who leave them be 
hind, who leave them on the floor of the truck when an at 
tack may come from the air. 

And by hammering at this important point until even 
man has the ingrained habit of keeping his helmet where 
it belongs—on his head. 


x 2 @ 
The Noise of Friendly Supporting Fire 


Troops that have not been trained in understanding 
sounds of overhead fire are liable to feel unnecessary alam 
in battle through estimating such fire incorrectly. 

The sound of bullets and shells passing safely overhead 
into the Jap or German areas is one of the most comforting 
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Mines are just one form (and a fairly simple one) of destruction the enemy leaves behind 
when he evacuates an area. You've got to be constantly on the alert for booby traps. 
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The only way to get through a road slick with mud is to have had practice in driving under these conditions. Ade- 


quate route reconnaissance can sometimes find a better 


sounds the experienced soldier can hear. But unless troops 
have had some experience in this before their first fight, the 
supporting fires may sound uncomfortably close. 

Machine-gun fire passing one hundred yards overhead 
may sound, to the inexperienced man, as if it is swishing 
by his ears. The crack of the bullets is sharp even when it 
is high overhead. 

Even if somehow some men don’t get actual training 
under real fire, it is entirely possible to explain the sounds 
of supporting fire to them. 

Unless this is done, unless every man in an outfit has an 
idea of what it is like to have a heavy supporting fire passing 
safely overhead, your outfit can become subject to alarm 
at the very moment of battle when you most want things 
to go right—the moment you've been training to meet for at 


least a year. 
 & 2 
Cover 


The following is from the report of a commander on a 
battle in Tunis: “The first resistance we encountered was 
from snipers and machine guns. There was hardly any 
cover and we just had to get down and crawl to get up to 
where we could put them out.” 

How many hundred yards is your outfit crawling each 
week as you train it? 

Or do you think that hardening to the ground can come 
later, after your outfit is in battle? 


x *k * 
Hit the Dirt - - and Dig 


Here’s an actual battle story bringing out these and 


other P 


i as told by an American Infantryman wounded 
uring | 


he first day of the landing of American troops in 
Casablanca. The story was recently released by the War 


Departn ent Bureau of Public Relations. It’s in the soldier’s 
own words. 


We al 
we felt 


laid low in as wm epprvaching the beach until 
e bottoms scrape the sand. Then we went over 


road and give warning of the kind of road to expect. 


the sides in a hurry and hit the dirt before the French got 
into action. When they did get in, they sure nailed us right 
to the ground. Every time any of us made the slightest 
move, they'd blast away with a shower of lead and we 
couldn’t tell where it was coming from. As long as we didn’t 
move, they didn’t fire. 

I was lying in a foxhole—the same kind we were taught 
to dig before we left the States—with several other members 
of my outfit. We wanted to fire, but we didn’t have a chance, 
because the machine-gun bullets had us pinned down in 
that hole. We lay there a half hour or so and I started feeling 
that I just had to move or explode. So I moved! 

I jumped out of the foxhole and started running toward 
the hostile lines, hoping that when they fired at me they'd 
give away their position so the other doughboys could get 
a shot at ‘em. They fell for it and started firing. I hit the 
dirt again and really dug in. That was when I dug a foxhole 
with my steel helmet, and I'll bet I dug fast enough to suit 
even the toughest Ground Forces instructor back in the 
States! 

When the French fired at me they disclosed themselves, 
and that was what the rest of my outfit was waiting for. We 
really went to town from there. 

I was wounded in the left leg by a machine-gun bullet. It 
was all my fault. I forgot the basic rule to “hit the dirt and 
dig in, ” and stood j just one second too long in the same place. 

I had been taught everything an Infantryman ought to 
know about combat, except what a bullet whizzing past your 
ears sounds like. The training I received just before we were 
shipped across was pounded into our systems with a venge 
ance. Only one thing was lacking then. In those days, we 
didn’t train with live ammunition as they do today in the 
Army Ground Forces. None of us except the old-timers who 
had fought in the World War had ever heard real bullets 
zipping over us or smacking into the ground around our 
feet, and that sound sort of speeds things up. But in every 
thing else we knew what it was all about. 

And after the bullets start flying in real combat you 
know just why General McNair insisted on training us 
Doughboys how to dig foxholes. We dug ‘em with or with- 
out shovels after we hit that beach at Casablanca! There’s 
something about a flock of machine-gun bullets coming at 
you from an enemy that says, “Dig, soldier, dig!” 
































LIEUJENANT COLONEL 
PAUL W. THOMPSON 


PURTRAIT OF 


The most important piece of war material in the world 
today is the Russian private soldier—he of whom, praise the 
Lord, there are so many. What kind of fellow is this indi- 
vidual whose uncompromising resistance, like that of the 
Spaniard of Napoleon's day, has put the first chink in the 
armor of the would-be world- conqueror? 

Der Russe, as the enemy calls him, is perhaps best de- 
scribed by that very enemy. After all, who could know him 
better? And the Germans have described him in countless 
tirades of unconscious praise and in an occasional grudging 
paean of reluctant acknowledgment. The story is elo- 
quently told in laconic military reports from the front. 

There is, for example, the statement of the Chief of Staff 
of the German T ‘welfth Army which, after a campaign of 
nine months, finally reduced the isolated stronghold of 
Sevastopol. This report describes, in impatient terms, the 
procedure repeated again and again as the Germans fought 
over the individual fortifications: “The blockhouse was held 
by thirty Russian soldiers. We worked our way up to it, 
surmounting unimaginable hazards. Finally, we breached 
a wall and tossed in a hand grenade. Twenty-five of the 
thirty defenders were killed outright. But did the other five 
surrender?” The answer, reported bitterly and wonderingly, 
was an emphatic NO. The remaining five Russians had to 
be subdued the hard way, at a cost of at least five more 
Germans. 

The Nazis rant and rage against such tactics, failing com 
pletely to understand what kind of men it is who can ap 
ply them. Can der Russe’s diet of black bread, cabbage soup 
and tea, they ask, give him the vitality, stamina and dogged 
determination to fight on when all seems lost? Why is this 
Bolshevik soldier, whose felt boot, quilted jacket and for- 
age cap contrast so greatly with snappy Nazi issued uni- 
forms, so formidable? The bewildered Teutonic mind 


ponders these questions, and wonders why der Fiihrer con- 
tinues to belittle the Soviet Army. 

Such matters have been irritating the Master Race for al- 
most two years now. In June, 1941, a Russian army had 


been trapped and annihilated between Bialystok and Minsk 
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Was there unbridled joy through the German ranks? Fo: 
answer, read what a leading Nazi military analyst, on 
Calanal Soldan, wrote at the time: 

“The difference between the Russian of Tannenberg 
(1914) and the Russian of Bialystok and Minsk (1941) is 
that the former surrendered when surrounded, while the 
latter fought to the bitter end. It is not like the campaigr 
in Poland or in France. In completely hopeless situations 
the Russian continues to carry the fight to us. His indoctr 
nation in offensive tactics is always in evidence. Only : 
trifling few Russians ever lay down their arms and 
render honorably (and sensibly); the great mass of then 
choose to fight it out.” 

The astute Colonel Soldan also offered his readers this 
estimate of the quality of enemy leadership: 

“The Russians were the first to recognize and place 
their manuals the fact that modern developments ha 
again made possible battles of annihilation. Contrary to the 


belief of the French and British, who held that the defens 


Sul 


was stronger even than in 1918, the Russians believe: 
wholeheartedly in the power of the offense. So it happens 
that here in the East we encounter an enemy whose do 


trines and training and equipment are much the same 
our own.” (The highest possible praise! ) 

Another German estimate of the Soviet fighting man ' 
succinctly expressed in the following passage from an o! 
ficial training manual on the subject of comba: in 
woods: 
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The Russian takes fullest advantage of his extraordinary 
sense of orientation, his mastery of camouflage, his willing- 
ness to engage in close combat. He never surrenders, even 
when the woods are surrounded and he is under heavy fire. 
He often leaves behind observers cleverly installed in trees, 
to direct artillery fire by radio, even when they themselves 
are endangered by that fire.” 

[he Germans pride themselves on being “soldiers of 
iron”; but every once in a while one of the iron men finds 
himself looking in annoyed wonder on the iron in the make- 
up of the Russian. For instance, the German sergeant who 
presents, in Deutsche Algemeine Zeitung, a vignette from 
life in a bunker on the frozen winter front: 

“In the burned-out derelict tanks scattered over no-man’s- 
land there sit Russian snipers with telescopic sights, rifles 
against shoulders, waiting for one of us to show himself. 
Day and night and again day. There they sit and wait with 
the nervelessness and stubbornness that only the Russian 
has. Their pockets are full of grain, there is an occasional 
bottle of vodka, and by each is a sack of ammunition. So 
they sit and wait, Godforsaken—but deadly dangerous—be- 
hind ) inches of steel in no-man’s-land.” 

[Things like this make the Nazi “iron men” wish for the 
good old days of the blitzkrieg. 

Another soldier-writer, expounding in the staid columns 
of the ‘ilitary weekly, Militarwochenblatt, concludes that 
der Ruse is not a normal being, worse luck, but is “some- 
thing fom without this world,” possessed of “a strong, 


highly developed animal instinct,” which in some unex 
plained way makes him “insensitive to freezing weather, 
imperturbable to pain and immune to suffering.” Why else 
would the Russian “always attack, no matter what the odds 
are against him?” Any good old-line German knows that you 
only attack when you can bring overwhelming forces to 
bear. 

These very tough guys are extremely handy with the 
strategy of war, too. When in 1941 invaders reached the 
area east of Leningrad, they found there fortifications 
facing east. Someone had anticipated the course of events, 
and had taken care to insure that there would be no parade 
into Leningrad from the rear. The German officer who re 
ports this does so in tones of infinite disgust. This, he says 
in effect, is clearly a case of dirty pool, for the Russians 
must have begun work on the fortifications even before 
the start of the invasion. Such foresight, employed against 
the Germans, is unpardonable. 

Stalingrad was no better. The grandfathers of the Rus 
sian soldiers of today learned street fighting during the up 
risings in 1904; their fathers mastered the art during the 
civil strife in 1917; so it was nothing new to the Red Army 
of 1943. Thus, when the Nazis tried their hand at street 
fighting in Stalingrad they found that it was literally “right 
down the alley” of der Russe. 

Another thorn in the side of the German is the resolute 
industry of the Soviet soldier. He goes out of his way to 
keep busy, and is likely to “tear in and build a road in a lo 
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cation where there 1s no prospect of immediate action,” 
while the Nazi soldiers “as the campaign drags on and on, 
are inclined to laziness.” Gott im Himmel! 

One German soldier, writing from the battlefront, com- 
pares the Russian to an unnamed “animal in South America 
which can burrow out of sight in the hard earth on the turn 
of a hand. At this operation, digging in, the Russian is our 
superior.” The same exceptional ingenuity at improvisation 
led him to devise the Molotov cocktail from an empty vodka 
bottle, gasoline siphoned from a crippled tank, and cotton 
batting from his own quilted uniform. The outcome was 
an effective missile used to ignite enemy tanks and trucks. 
The Nazi commentator urges his Kameraden “to keep 
awake and on their toes—or to prepare for sudden death. 
Der Russe is likely to appear anywhere, materializing almost 
out of the thin air.” 

Another Russian characteristic—infinite patience even in 
the face of freezing weather—has been demonstrated on a 
thousand fields, but nowhere to better advantage than in the 
capture of a village during the 1941 winter counteroffensive 
from Moscow. The Soviet infantry actually managed to ap- 
proach to within hand-grenade distance of this point across 
treeless, snow-covered plains, undetected by the numerous 
German outposts. How? Clad in white and with weapons 
wrapped in white, the Russians had confined their move- 
ments to succeeding nights. Before each dawn, they would 
carefully smooth over their tracks and burrow into the 
snow. There, under the very eyes of the German look-outs, 
they would lie in their burrows, motionless all day long. 
Come the night, they would pursue again the slow, silent 
approach to the town. Finally, at the zero dawn, the assault 
was launched from close quarters. The surprise was com- 
plete and the Germans once more took the count. 

Summing up these qualities of the Soviet fighter, Cap- 
tain Schott of the German Army has recently published 
the following precepts for the German soldier in the 
Militérwochenblatt. Addressed to “the soldier who wants to 
survive in Russia,” they pay unconscious tribute to the 
Russians: 

“The soldier in Russia must be a hunter. The Bolshe- 
vist’s greatest advantage over the German is his highly-de- 
veloped instinct and his lack of sensitivity to the weather 


and to the terrain. One must be able to stalk and cree» like 
a huntsman. 

“The soldier in Russia must be able to improvise. The 
Bolshevist is a master of improvisation. He drops }ombs 
from gliders and knows how to put captured weapuns to 
immediate use. We have learned from him how to construc 
movable winter shelters from plywood, and how to build 
roads of tree trunks across swamps when the proper roads 
are in the hands of the enemy. 

“The soldier in Russia must be constantly on the move 
Hardly a day passes on which the Russians, however weak 
they may be, do not attempt to push against our lines. Day 
after day they work to improve their positions. 

“The soldier in Russia must be wide awake. The Russian 
practically always attacks during the night and in foggy 
weather. In the front line there is nothing to be done but to 
remain awake at night and to rest during the day. But in 
Russia there is no front line or hinterland in the military 
sense of the word. Any one who lays down his arms east of 
the old Reich frontier may greatly regret this a moment 
later. 

“The soldier in Russia must be hard. Real men are needed 
to make war in forty degrees of frost or in great heat, in 
knee-deep mud or in thick dust. The victims of the Bol 
shevist mass-attacks often present a sight against which the 
young soldier must harden his heart. He must reckon with 
the possibility of losing his life. Only men who do not lose 
their nerve when death threatens them are fit to be fighters 
against Bolshevism.” 

There we have a picture of der Russe sketched by those 
who ought to know—his enemies. He is strong and tough, 
“insensitive to weather and terrain.” He is aggressive, “for. 
ever attacking.” He is resourceful and alert, and it is dis 
astrous to make a mistake in his presence. He is industrious, 
“working continuously on his positions.” He is brave and 
steadfast, “always choosing to fight it out.” He is well 
armed, well led, and he is fighting under the best of strategy. 

Sir Walter Scott described in Marmion “that keen joy 
which warriors feel in foemen worthy of their steel.” That 
the Nazis are getting any joy out of it is doubtful. More 
likely their feelings are those of the fellow who had the 
tiger by the tail. 
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Two Red tankers police up. 





A dugout behind the lines. 

The scene—books, checker 

set, phonograph, map, pro- 

paganda poster—is common 
to every army. 
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The Red Army is led by an ofhicer corps which has dem 
onstrated marked ability on the battlefield these past two 
years. This Soviet organization of command is worth scru 
tiny. For one thing, it has attained a high level of profici 
ency. And in keeping with the vast size of the Red Army, 
it is also probably the largest group of trained officers on 
earth. For another, it was created in the short space of a 
single generation. 

Producing a sufficient number of competent officers in 
so short a time in what was once one of the most backward 
countries in Europe was no simple task. But Soviet leaders 
decided the effort was necessary. (“Cadres decide every 
thing”—Joseph Stalin.) A group of officers now able to 
match the Nazis in wits and technique has been the result. 

Let's begin with some vital statistics. The Red Army of- 
ficer corps, including aviation officers (the Soviet air force 
is part of the army, occupying a position similar to the U. 
S. Army Air Forces and officially entitled the “Military Air 
Fleet of the Red Army’), has more than half a million 
members. Perhaps as many as a third of these are profes- 
sional soldiers. It might be added that practically none in 
combat units are women. The Red Army makes much 
greater use of women, as doctors, nurses and feldschers— 
medical technicians with intermediate medical training 
who do, however, frequently work on the battlefield— 
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THE RED OFFICER 


drivers, communications operators, etc., than any 
army, but the only combatants are those whose volunteer 


is too persistent to be denied, and some of whom *. 


been commissione “d for meritorious service. 


Like our own, the Red Army is divided into a number 
arms and services. The oflicer's commission—a diploma tron 


an appropriate school instead of a document of the’ for 
know—and his full title specify his arm. Red Army 
missioned ranks are: 


major, lieutenant colonel, colonel, major general (the 
of brigadier general is not used ), 
general, army general and ms arshal. 

The Soviet field officer as well as the junior offic: 
the hardships and dangers of his troops, their front 
billets and their cabbage soup, oatmeal-like 


lieutenant genera 


tushonka pork loaf of the Russian field ration, and ' 


bombs of the enemy. The list of Red Army generals k 


in combat is already long; as many have heen killed in at 
tack as in retreat. oun army commanders’ headquarter 


are generally less than a score of miles from the 

Whatever his specialty, the Soviet officer is s« 
battle doctrine based mainly on attack and c 
without trace of the Maginot mentality. Moreo\ 
inception the Red Army has expected him t 


junior lieutenant, lieutenant, sen 
lieutenant (three lieutenancies instead of our two), captail 
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tantly and conscientiously at adding to his mastery of his 








have fae chosen arm, and he does. The Soviet officer has long been 
ie of the hardest-working soldiers in the world, in peace as 
* n war. On the other hand, his government offers him great 
a. rewards and honors, not only as compensation, but for the 
om we ME Purpose of increasing the prestige of the army and of in 
* ducing the most intelligent of Soviet youth to adopt it as a 

ireel 

“ [he greatest of these rewards is swift for the 
oie able even in peacetime. Before June 22, 1941, promotion 
i was based on a merit-system combination of competitive 

examinations, service records and recommendations of su- 
perio! officers; now, of course, it hinges on the officer’s rec- 
se ord in battle or other war service. Seniority plays a negative 
. réle only: an officer must serve a specified minimum period 
2 neach grade before becoming eligible for advancement to 
| the The period has never been more than a few years 
. ind v, for ranks below colonel, only two to five months, 
ial Ie P ng on the grade, and for wounded officers the period 
\s might be expected of a recently expanded group with 
- uct romotion policy, the Soviet officer corps is char- 
ved te by youthfulness. The average age of the newly 
’ om ned lieutenant up to the outbreak of the war was 





} or twenty-three, no younger than ours. Even 
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then, however, regiment il commanders of thirty or thirty 
and gener: ils in their = forties were not at all un 
Red Army colonels still in their 
twenties, division and corps commanders of thirty five and 
Four of the ten mar- 
shals, including three of the five appointed this year, are 
under fifty: Air Force Chief A. A. Novikoff, Timoshenko, 


Zhukov, and A. M. Vasilevsky who was a major general 
less the in a year and a he lf 190. | he Soviets h: ive no age in 


hve 


common. Today, there are 


colonel and army generals of forty. 


\ They feel that “the re is no need for this device 
in an army with an effective merit system. They have never 
made seniority They have looked 
to the pre-war battle maneuvers (as much as SIX months a 


grade system. 
a criterion of promotion. 


to eliminate or cause the 
transfer to less arduous duties of all but the fittest. 
The 


civilians doing the same kind of work, and pay rises rapidly 


year under strenuous conditions ) 
Red Army officer is paid somewhat more than 


with rank. He also receives extra pay for hazardous or 
as in the Far East, where the bonus is fifty 
per cent of base pay. I would like to compare American and 
Soviet army salaries directly. Such a comparison, however, 
would be almost meaningless because of the great dissimi 
larity between the two countries (the general standard of 
living, of course, is very much lower in the USSR) and 
because the Soviet government provides free of charge 


spec ial service , 
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many things for which the American customarily pays 
himself—vacations, for example. Suffice it to say that, by 
Soviet standards, the army olficer is very well paid. 

In addition, the USSR has taken other steps to enhance 
the material attractiveness of professional soldiering. One 
is a garrison messing allowance—the Red Army uses the 
conventional subsistence allowance system. (An attempt 
to mess officers and troops together broke down over the 


desire of married officers to eat at home:) This:g spies: ‘the’ > 


army man a good diet. The army, furthermoréisape ra 
chain of restaurants in which officers may obsaini 
roughly thirty per cent of their usual cost.; Another cindy 
ment is post housing of a better grade than theccioRian } 
at a greatly reduced rental. On the theory: sharthiey 
much a part of his essential equipment*.aé: his: Army 
Soviet oflicer also receives his uniforms and téeliiical maAu- 
als as government issue. He is given, far: Hashances 
pair of fine Russian boots of leather as supple : 
eight months, and every two years, a new'w 

Beside the regular emoluments, the‘abler’ R&Y, 
ficer may win one or more of a series of hone sprry 
not only great prestige, but also confer P 32 
such as pensions and the privilege of not, baving"t5 Waitin. 
line in any store or government office. For Store atid’ office 
lines are very much a part of life in a nation like Russia, 
which has concentrated for fifteen years on making guns 
and _ industrial machinery instead of butter and con- 
veniences. 

The top Soviet military decoration is the title, Hero of 
the Soviet Union, and its accompanying Gold Star Medal. 
Recipients of the Hero honor are generally also accorded 
the USSR’s second highest award at the same time, the 
Order of Lenin, which, however, is often granted alone, 
too. Next below the Order of Lenin is the Military Order 
of the Red Banner (given in 1929 to the Soviet Far Eastern 
armies as a group, which are therefore now known as the 
Special Red Banner Far Eastern Armies). ‘Two other deco- 
rations are the Order of the Patriotic War, founded spe- 
cifically for the war with Germany, and the Medal for 
Valor. 

Last year, the Soviet government created three new 
medals, named for the three ablest of traditional Russian 
military heroes: Suvorov, brilliant allied campaigner in the 
early years of the Napoleonic wars; Kutuzov, director of 
the defense against Napoleon; and Alexander Nevsky, who 
crushed the Germans in 1242 by luring them to weakened 
ice on Lake i These are for commanding officers who 
defeat the Nazi enemy by smart maneuver or stratagem. 
Additional newly-created decorations are the Stalingrad, 
Leningrad, Sevastopol and Odessa Medals, for heroism in 
the detense of those cities. 

Another group of honors, for which army and civilians 
are naturally both eligible, are the Stalin prizes. The Stalin 
prizes are cash awards (200,000 rubles, first class, and 
100,000, second class) for achievements in the arts and 
sciences of outstanding value to the war effort. Among mili- 
tary men who have won the Stalin prize is Major General 
Alexander Yakovlev, designer of two of the most successful 
Soviet planes, the I-26, a fighter, and the YAK-4, a light 
bomber. Still another distinction, for units rather than indi- 
viduals who display particular heroism or prowess in battle, 
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is that of being designated a “Guards” unit. All memb«rs of 
Guards units, from commander to lowest private, rcceiye 
double pay. And last, but not least among a people to \ hom 
public recognition has come to mean a great deal, is the 
honor of mention in the oflicial daily communiqués The 
Soviet’s communiqués are the only ones to cite other than 
higher officers. 

For nearly two decades after the 1917 revolution jp 
which the Bolsheviks came to power, the Red Army avoided 
ry thing. which could remind the Soviet public of t! pre. 
j nary. ©zarist officer caste or which might be con. 
ondycive to the growth of another such m litary 
heigthe term “officer” and the customary forms 
dlreks. were dropped. “Commanders” was em- 
d; “Savith noncoms known as “junior com 
d: ‘iGoinmissioned ofhcers as “senior com. 
angheyeas identified by the unit led: a c: \ptain 
Sar uxjmander,” a colonel, a “regimental com- 
igher officers were styled “Red Army Com 

hi *-\"Rank” (“First Rank” was the equivalent 
‘Oi eee “Second Rank,” colonel general, and so 


walt’ 
















Wiki kc “emerge nce of the generation brought up since 
err the old and more convenient terminology of the earlier 
Russian Army lost its opprobrium. Moreover, the coming 
Second World War made it desirable to heighten the 
prestige of the defenders of the Soviet land. Hence, the 
years since the early Thirties—since Hitler became Fiihrer 
of Germany—have seen the steady strengthening of the 
Red Army officer’s military authority. The old titles of rank 
up to colonel were restored in 1935, and of higher com 

manders, in 1940. 

The term “officer” has also come back into use in Soviet 
publications, although “commander” continues to be more 
commonly used and officers are addressed as “Comrade 
Commander.” Furthermore, this winter the Red Army high 
command reintroduced shoulder-strap rank insignia, once 
banned as too much like Czarist epaulets. (Officers were 
previously identified by collar tabs on their white summer 
dress as well as their field uniforms.) Saluting is obligatory 
at all times, except, of course, in the heat of battle. And 
finally, new emphasis has been laid upon neatness of the 
officer's appearance, although the Red Army officer and 
trooper both have been expected to be neat in the past, as 
an example to a once uneducated population to whom the 
Red Army has, among other things, been hygiene te acher 

The authority which the Soviet officer wields is very real 
indeed. His army today has become a tightly disciplined 
organization, and he has the prerogative—one might almost 
say the duty—of summary action in battle. “In cases of in 
subordination, open resistance or the malicious infraction 
of discipline,” says the disciplinary code adopted in 194. 

“the commander has the right to employ every means ot 
coercion, including the use of force and arms.” On the 
other hand, the purely caste distinctions are strictly forbid 
den. In the USSR there is no club exclusively fo ofhicers 
(or for men either). Social facilities are open to || mem 
bers of the army without distinction. The persons orderh 
or batman is unknown, save that the horses of cavalry o 
ficers are generally taken care of by one or another of the 
men under them. Furthermore, the commander is indoctt: 
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nated with respect for the ability of all men in the ranks. 





Ihe size and degree of efficiency reached by the Red 
Army ofhcer corps are the products of a long-functioning 
and very large system of training schools, bac chad up by a 





number “At the. 
the war, there were in the USSR sity: Sg fle ty 
schools for training candidates for reguljs 

commMISSIONS as junior lieutenants in- the sion? 
well as thirty-two similar institutions for; ee 
addition, the Red Army operates tweni¥-fa : 
academies for higher studies and there’: Rice ae 


military faculties in sixteen universities Sato oO 
more s¢ schools of college grade or higher. 





ol inge nious speci al measur©res, 
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ient graduated he did not need lean on the 









_ rgeants during his first years of service. 

Tl d Army has no grizzled sergeants anyway. There 
IS 1 Soviet person as the long term enlisted man or 
honc issioned officer, the Red Army employing a rota- 
tion m which, over the years, yie lds an enormous re 
serve ompetent noncoms. NCOs are battalion-com 
man proved volunteers from the ranks with one year 
Of se the total term of compulsory peacetime military 
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Senior officers on the Eastern Front. The man at the right is a brigade commissar. 


outbreak oh. . 





duty tor the private soldier is two years—who go to a reg) 


mental school for six months. They then return to their 
organizations until their time in the army totals 
years, 
either:.ge. back to civilian life or on to officer candidate 
schoo. Ths Red Army has no warrant officers 

one tline, the cadet deal of in 
iAwhat we might term Soviet civics the pe litical 
ortiivhich the Soviet built. Within the 


arss how ever, 
ts 


abo ut three 


after which they must, with very tew exceptions 


also received ; great 


State 1S 
SC hools hav e 
the 


neh ge neration broug ht up entire ly under the 


the junior lic utenant 


) eat ‘down on such tr: uining, tor students 


. IFA tryed in Soviet doctrines from earliest child 
The course of study in the junior licaemar ee harten per cent of the first year of s study of the 
tore German invasion lasted two 10 Fite ee, accordingly, was spent in political 
ing on the arm in which the school specrahze ostithe a all in the later vears 
den cer's prior experience in thé: army ele ithe aiat: ie: ispiring Soviet youth entered one of 
COUTS emphasized pri actical battle - instéy ee me esabeserttsc’: schools in one of two ways: by passing 
spend 1 large proportion of their: time int r SUS: et éXapination on graduation from high school (ag 
Th k day is 10-14 hours.) The résult? was ‘that eae » hiriter W7t4 23>. or by nomination of his battalion com 


mander after socio his pe riod of compulsory military 


duty age limits: 17 t . In the latter case he must have 


it not. he wa 
His officer candidate t1 


\lIthough out 


finished all but one year of high school sent 


back to high school for a year ining 


then required only 


two years landing men 
are now occasionally commissioned directly trom the ranks 
these two are still the princ pal methods ol lecting p 
tential officers. The courses of studv at all schools, of cours 
have been drastically shortened, to three months, in 







































A company officer inspects the tommy guns of his unit. 


the last yecal and a half. Secondary schools, however, now 
give spec ial preparatory training to prospective officer candi 
dates, espec ially in the more technical fields, such as artil 
lery. 

The Red Army has no regulation requiring attendance at 
the advanced academies and military faculties of officers de- 
sirous of reaching intermediate or higher rank, -In: practice; 
however, virtually all attend in peacetime: oie pt 


usually more) at one time or another, for the: 





AATmy 


ofhcer is under constant pressure to do.so frome a Scbbaiahy: tc 


education-minded high command. In 1939; AkeeagsBos: 
ofhicers were in the higher schools, a nunghep chat n 
doubled in the next two years. : ot 
The academies and faculties cover all: pliasin ae § 
(Army ofhcers, 





of war. of course, 


studies in civilian institutions of learnin ag / 
of the group is a little known unit whose4 EDN 
erals, the Academy of the General Staff.“#he 
Academy has no exact counte rpart that Pk 


Berlin. Its purpose is the study of str: itegic hag 
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» of. double-staffing. most of its units. 


also’; Tara speci.. 


ate seavdel- their: ‘fine in the army. 


the Dzherzhinsky Artillery Academy, 
former Czarist institute, now named aften Lenin’s } ster 
of Police; the Kirov Medical Academy, which sp 
in military medicine; the Kaganovich Transport A 
the Voroshilov Academy of Chemical Defense; the “ 
Veterinary Institute (the Red Army has large formations 
of cavalry and makes extensive use of animal-drawn trans 
port); the Military Political Academy; and the Buc yenny 
Electrotechnical Academy, and communic:tions 
And, among the universities with military faculties are the 
Moscow Institute of Communications and the Moscow 
Institute of ‘Transportation. 

The Stalin Academy of Mechanization and Motorization 
is representative of the group. Founded in 193], it has ; 
student population consisting chiefly of captains and 
majors, and has three the Division of Con 
manding Officers, offering a three-year course in t 
tics; the Division of Exploitation, three years of training ir 
the operation and maintenance of large fleets of motorized 
and mechanized vehicles; and the industrial Division, 3 
five-year study of production and design of equipment 

Entrance to these schools is likewise by competitive e 
\lthough the greater part of the students 
officers, most of the shook are also open to civilians IT 
cluding those with minor physical defects disqualifying 
them from full army duty) who, on completing the courses 
required, receive special technical commissions. 
were formerly called “Technicians of the . Rank,” mil 
tary titles being reserved to staff and line officers. Militar 
titles are now, however, applied to them as well, alth 
the full title specifies that they are technicians (for exampl 
Major General of Aviation Engineers Yakovlev, the plan: 


designer 


ing school; 


radio 


divisions: 


amination. 


he “se me! 


The Red Army absorbed the vast and constantly growing 
flood new officers poured out by its — system 
(three times as many were graduated in 1940-4 
1934-35) and kept them on active service by the expedient 


Thus, the Soviet 
ment norinally has a complement of six majors; on the e 
. Wat;;mpst regiments had between eleven and thi 
1eRthe-.crisis came, conse quently, the army ha 
~of" ‘extra officers trained and in uniform. Ever 
t ere were far from enough. But the Soviet 
iGWe reserve organization on which they w 


adh; furthermore, they found an additional 


une for the immense number of officers now 





dts Seedling the war, the Soviet gover! 
ractice of commissioning as reserve licute! 


all.:tfigh? choo! | 


and university graduates 
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broadest plane. Another advanced school—¢orres oni td: ‘system is! $igch: that'the scheme has worked well. | 
| 


and General Staff School’: 
best known of Soviet military 
Military Academy in Moscow, 
missar who in the early 
the Red Army. 


our Command 
is the Frunze 
named for the defense com- 
y Twenties laid the foundations of 
Others of the academies are: the Stalin 


institutes 


Academy of Mechanization and Motorization in Moscow; 
the Kuibyshev Military Engineering Academy, a reorgan- 
ized one-time Czarist fortification engineering school; the 
Zhukovsky Military Aviation Academy, now a flight train- 


aiid mueh. the-. 


‘int the ISSR: means technical education (there is no equi 
lent of the Anglo American liberal arts cur: In 


Soviet schools) and the Soviet high school is actuall\ 
technical institute whose final years are of junior colleg 
grade in technical subjects. Moreover, by the ¢ hig! 
school graduates finish their military service, they are ge! 


erally about twenty years of age. Hence, they meet 
usual requirements of the reserve second lieut 


the outbreak of the war, these young men were ¢ 
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\ w training, whose length depended on how recently 
hs had been discharged from the army, were able 
f such training was necessary. And finally, the 
tained other emergency officers from the recently 


F d corps of “political commissars,” a well-known 





n. 
arious times in its history, the Red Army has in 
l mmissar is an agent of the civil government within 
the He was created during the civil war of 1918-21, 
when the young Soviet federation was fighting for its life, 
lve two specific problems: the unreadiness of the 
to wage political warfare (propaganda for one political 
system and against another, directed both to your own 
and the enemy’s), which is always important in war, 
but pec cea so in a civil struggle, and the fact that officers 
wert : frequently not altogether trustworthy. The political 
in other words, was simultaneously a morale 
fficer, a political warrior, and a proctor whose counter 
signature was required on all army orders. 

Rresina:. the question this time was of wavering and 
hesitation rather than outright disloyalty, the Soviet gov 
ernment revived the commissar system (which had previ 

usly been dropped and revived and then had been dropped 
ain) in the emergency of 1941 and 1942. By the end of 
last year, however, the worst crises—the initial German 
threat to Moscow and the thrust to the Volga—were over 
nd any sign of half-heartedness or fear in the greatly 

creased army had been eliminated. It was believed, 
therefore, there was no longer any need for an intimate 
civilian check of army operations. Accordingly, early this 
the government dropped the commissars once more, 
ncorporating them en masse into the officer corps. 

Th s commissioning made available.a ‘considérable. num- 

of mature officers "of experie nce and: provénsdeterm| 

n and courage (the commissars had been chosenter these 
jualities). The commissar’s duties as morales F 
politic: 1 warrior are naturally still being eateie Oi 
general by former commissars commissionéd r-The ay 
political dep artment. Nevertheless, some:of: thes | 
cers were ible to undertake combat ass{ginemns. 
even more significant result of the change fas: ‘heen ie, 
heightening of the officer’s prestige. : 

Perhaps the best indication of the present hehe 

mmissioning two months ago of Andtey 


ne of the USSR’s top drawer political fig 
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tens of thousands, and, after a brief refresher plus 


their places in the line. For some, as little as two 


rmy institution to which we may now turn our 


| a group of officials known as “political commissars.” 


*WiyZe® 


ety! 
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tenant general. Zhdanov is a member of tl 

board hich is by far the most powerful singles “agency. in 2 
the Soviet Union, the Political Bureau ‘of -the “Al-Uhion ° 
Com nist Party Stalin’s principal position for many 
ve s that of secretary of the Bureau), and a hero of 
the : of Leningrad. Yet he has taken an army rank 
below many men less important than he. This is quite a 
char © a country accustomed to placing its military 
eade a secondary position. At the same time, Stalin 
uimse!: has become a marshal, thus identifying himself 
— th the army and the army with him. 


A regimental commissar. The Reds have abolished the 
position, blanketing most of the commissars into the 
officer corps. 


ertheless ‘continue. to play a prominent réle in military 
operatiGns. ‘During the winter offensive, in three key sex 
shindthe- front activities, including many carried out 
1en-ih:other countries, were directed by civilians 
’ 7 Zhdanov, who was not yet a general; in 
yy Transportation Commissar Lazar Kaga 
ja’s%ee industrial trouble-shooter; 
byyNikita Khrushchev, 
ofthe Ukraine. 
be dlitetanding characteristics of the Red Army 
ORY: Gwith which it has been reorganized. It 
revamped so many times in the last decade and a 
» 2S, AE: of fact, that it might be said to have been 


and on the 
head of the Com 


X, 







hue: ihe fSonistare: state-of flux. It was in the middle of one 


‘Sachi Werganrzation under a 11 Timoshenko, then com 
t ol the 
it was absorbing the lessons of recent military experience 
in the of 1939-40, 


art of which was 
basis of its successful stand 


dt the mom German invasion; 


including its own Finnish and 


the 
Nazis onslaught 

Three years ago, other nations were inclined to inte rpret 
such constant changes as 


Wal 


mastering the small-unit warfare, 


against the 


a sort of 
But it is clear now that it is the 
price you must pay for a modern army. The Soviets have 
not even hesitated to carry out a major overhauling during 


a sign of weakness, 
aimless floundering about. 
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an active campaign. Although it attracted little attention 
abroad, less than a year ago the Red Army was reorganized 
as the Germans drove for Stalingrad and the Caucasus. 
Dissatisfied with the results of the 1942 spring fighting 
around Kharkov (when Marshal Timoshenko vainly sought 
to break up the coming German summer offensive in ad 
vance), the army last summer ruthlessly removed from its 
ranks all those who had made mistakes or shown the slight 
est trace of fear or panic. The apparatus of command was 
also made a great deal less ponderous, the three front 
commands (northern, central and southern) in effect at 
the beginning of the war being replaced by more than a 


dozen autonomous regional commands. This series « 
ures was in no small way responsible for the su 
Soviet counteroffensive this winter. 

Throughout its years of change and developm 
Red Army has sought to perfect itself as an instrun 
the type of offensive mobile warfare envisaged years 
its present Chief of Staff and principal strategic ar 
Marshal Boris M. Shaposhnikov. This is a far cry f 
“steamroller” strategy traditionally imputed to the Rx 
But then, the Red Army and its officers are a far cr 
the badly led, underarmed host that was slaughtere< 
last wal 


Horseborne Slum Gun 


This horseborne kitchen for use in mountainous country is the Red Army’s attempt 
to solve the hot-ration problem in rough and strenuous terrain. The double stove fits 
a specially-built pack saddle. Between saddle and blanket there appear to be thick 
rolls of asbestos or similar material to protect Dobbin from the heat of the fire boxes. 























y ounce of a soldier's energy should be concentrated 






on the defeat of the enemy. Whenever he wastes his 
strength on any sort of activity that does not contribute to 
that one end, it is, in effect, a casualty. 





Nowhere is efhciency more important than in combat. 
There every man must work at the very peak of his powers. 
His eyes must see better than the enemy’s eyes. His ears 
must hear better. He must think better. On this victory 
depends. 

Weariness, tired hands or eyes or nervous system—any 
thing that reduces the soldier's efficiency at a critical mo 
ment in combat may cost him his life. It may cost the Army 
a position, an advance, a battle. 










But a soldier is not always in combat. Much of his time is 
spent in plain hard work. He may be doing much the same 
sort of job that thousands of civilians are doing. He must 
service trucks, repair damaged airplanes, build roads or 
bridges, load trains and boats, string telephone wires, or 
cook chow. 








Efficiency in all these tasks is important, too. For these 
jobs are the life and support of the Army. Delay, waste, 
failure, means defeat here as well as in the front line. 

In such places as training camps, arsenals, shipyards, 
and depots, working conditions may be very similar to what 
they are in any civilian war production plant. There, the 
lessons learned in peacetime factories for building efficiency 
and for cutting out waste motions, lost time and damaged 
material can be applied. Lighting, ventilation, rest periods, 
and similar conditions affecting the efliciency of the workers 
can be controlled, at least to some extent. 

In other places where soldiers work, the jobs themselves 
may be very much like civilian tasks, but the conditions are 
very different. In advanced bases, in maintenance and re- 
pair stations near the front, and in field hospitals, it may be 
necessary to work Jong hours without rest and without ade- 
quate protection. Combat conditions are likely to dictate 
how soon and with what tools a repair job must be done. 
The enemy usually refuses to recognize the end of the 
working day. Nature often provides the only lighting. 
Bombs insure the ventilation. 

But when a soldier gets into actual combat, what he is 
called upon to do seems to have no similarity at all to any- 
thing he ever did in a civilian job. There is no routine in 
battle. No standardization. No monotonous repetition. Each 
moment is a challenging new experience calling for new 
decision s and fresh insight. It is hard to see where the com- 
bat soldier can get any help at all from what he has learned 
about efficiency in a factory far from the battle zones. 
Nevertheless, the experienced soldier realizes that much 
of what he does is, after all, a smooth performance of well- 
learned habits. And the extent to which he has learned the 
most e!/\cient way of loading his rifle, digging a slit trench, 
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Pht icle and others to follow are parts of a book, Psychology for 
Nese Man, prepared under the direction of a Subcommittee of the 
t 10nal } 


search Council, and published by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


chology for the Fighting Man 


Efficiency In the Army 


mounting a machine gun, or doing any number of other 
mechanical skilled jobs, determines the extent to which his 
mind is left free to deal with the split-second judgments 
upon which life and victory depend. 

You may never lay field communications twice in exactly 
the same way. But you must splice the wires in just about 
the same way whether you are in training camp, or trying 
desperately to establish communications between a new ad 

vanced command post and a higher headquarters. 

You may never meet the enemy in exactly the same po 
sition under just the same conditions, more than once. But 
you must hold your rifle, load it, and fire it and later clean 
it, in just about the same way every time. 

And the speed and efficiency with which you go through 
all such routine motions will determine whether you get 
in the first shot—or whether you have already fired your last 
shot. 

That is why a soldier in training must learn from the 
start to cut out useless and round-about movements that 
take needless time. Seconds count. 

And a soldier's energy counts, too. He can't afford to get 
worn down before his job is done. He must keep his speed 
and his accuracy up to top-notch performance. Any blunder 
in combat may ‘be fatal. There he may not be ab le to miss 
and aim again. He may never have another chance. 

So it is best to learn the quickest, most effective way from 
the first, because any slow, clumsy wrong methods ‘that a 
soldier leorns must be unlearned before he can master the 
best method. 

To find out what the best way is for any action like load 
ing a rifle or assembling a machine gun, the first thing to do 
is to analyze the job. That is usually done by the instructor 
who follows the steps given in the official manual on the 
gun. These were originally studied out step by step by ex- 
pert machine gunners who found the best way in # man 
ner described in the next few paragraphs. Any new action 
or task can be worked out in the same way. 

Break the job down into steps—small steps. See of what 
simple actions it is made up. A job that requires fitting a 
part into place, for example, may start out with (1) search 
ing for, (2) finding, (3) grasping, and (4) putting the 
part in its place. 

Then study each separate step in the whole operation 
See whether there are any waste motions which can be cut 
out. Can the work be placed so that there is less searching, 
easier finding, quicker grasping, or moving over less dis- 
tance. Such improvements will speed the operation. The 
manner in which the work is laid out is extremely im- 
portant. If the part must be turned around before it can be 
put in place, it takes longer and is more tiring than if it can 
be picked up in the correct position for putting it where it 
is to go. 

See whether all movements are being done so as to pro 
duce the least fatigue. Reaching up or bending the back 
to reach down is harder than reaching just with your arm 
and without much change of your body's position. If the 
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No Picnic 


The Army is not a picnicking party nor 


is it an excursion. You will have hard fare. 


You may be obliged to sleep on the ground 
after long marches in the rain and the 
snow. Many of the orders of your superiors 
will seem to you unjust, and yet they must 
be borne. If you put your name down 
here, it should be in full understanding 
of what the act means.—Generat U. S. 
Grant, in a talk to prospective volunteers, 


as quoted in Grant of Appomattox, by Wil- 
liam E. Brooks. 


handle of any tool used is too large, too small, or so heavy 
that it tires your hand, you will use up energy on that tool 
which you should save to use where it will count. 

If quick, short movements are made, it may be necessary 
to take motion pictures of them, running the camera rapidly, 
and then to study the film when it is projected in slow 
motion. Slow motion pictures not only show up the wrong 
motions, but also make it possible to measure the time that 

each movement takes. 

Here are certain rules for planning the best method of 
work in any sort of mechanical job. 

(1) Arrange the movements so that, as you finish each 
one, you are in the best position for beginning the next. 
Then everything will run along smoothly, and you won't 
have to interrupt the flow of your work to think what to do 
next, or to make an awkward or tiring movement to begin 
the next motion. 

(2) Make the order of movements one that will en- 
courage easy rhythm, for a succession of smooth swinging 
motions easily rsa into a single automatic act. 

(3) Let the movements be smooth and steady, without 
sudden changes of direction or sudden changes of speed. 

(4) Keep the number of movements as few as possible. 

(5) Arrange for the use of both hands as much as pos- 
sible. 

(6) When strength must be exerted, arrange, as far as 
possible, to have the force applied at a time that will take 
the greatest possible advantage of the momentum of the 
movement and at a place where the leverage is greatest. 

In civilian factory work, such fine breakdowns of jobs 
and study of movements have been very useful for speeding 
production and making things less tiring for the worker. In 
one study it was found that a bricklayer used 18 move- 
ments in laying each brick. Analysis showed that 5 rhyth- 
mical movements were enough. When that man _ had 
learned these new work habits, his speed of laying bricks 
had increased from 120 to 350 bricks per hour. 

That is why it is important for the soldier to learn the 
best methods of doing any job that he will have to do again 
and again. When any soldier watches a training film, it 
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will pay him to notice little details like how the den 


tion troops hold their weapons or their tools and hoy they 
use their hands and arms. 

The grip on a tool or a weapon is just as important :) th, 
soldier as the grip on a ball bat or a tennis racket. Anc each 


movement he makes is as important in defeating the « ,emy 
as the player's technique is in defeating his opponen: 


It is not, however, wise to insist too rigidly on precis 
standardization of movements. Men differ from one anothe; 
as to what the best method is. Each has his own Riese eed 

And, of course, many of a soldier's jobs are new ones 
never analyzed by efficiency experts. But he can always 
make his own analysis. He can perfect his own form, his 


own technique. And he should. 

Special rules apply to carrying loads. And carrying loads 
is one thing every soldier gets to do. The load should be 
evenly distributed and so placed that the soldier carrying it 
can walk erect. For a long march, the load should not weigh 
more than 40 per cent of the weight of the soldier. Fo: 
short distances, a soldier should not carry more than half 
his own weight. 

FATIGUE 

Fatigue is a fifth-column enemy that is always ready t 
infiltrate and attack. No man can stick at a job for long 
periods through day and night, and continue at top-notch 
performance, especially if his job involves his using a great 
deal of strength, keeping alert, and making accurate, split 
second judgments. 

Just how long men can work and continue to do their 
best depends upon a great many different things. It de 


pends first upon the man. It depends also on the type of 


work. It depends upon conditions of work, upon the food 
eaten, upon rest obtained during the job, upon worry and 
excitement, and finally upon the necessity for action. A man 
can run fast and long if death or the devil is behind him 
He can fight hard for unbelievable lengths of time if the: 
can be no retreat or if victory is in sight. 

Most hazardous is the fatigue which comes from spurts 
of extreme effort—the greatest of which a man is capable 
Such supreme effort seldom if ever occurs in any job on the 
home front. It does occur in sport. It does occur in b -_ 
Spurred by the necessity to extraordinary violence, a ma 
may actually put out so much effort that he burns up his 
body fuel at a rate eight or more times the normal rate. This 
he cannot keep up more than a few minutes at a time 
Otherwise the sugar in his blood will fall to a critically lov 
level. His heart will fail. Collapse or even death will follow 

Heavy work burns up the body's fuel at a rate averaging 
from three to eight times that of a man at rest. A forced 
march with a heavy load is this kind of heavy work. So ar 
many of the other jobs in the Army—digging trenches, load 
ing and unloading supplies, running an obstacle course, 0! 
swimming with full equipment. 

A man can keep such work up for eight hours, but to do 
so he needs more food. He should have from 1800 to 480 
calories in addition to the diet he would need if he wer 
resting. Especially, he needs extra sugars and starches, an¢ 
vitamin B and vitamin C. Since he will be sweati: frech 
he will need extra water and extra salt. He will suffer from 
heat and lack of proper ventilation more than a mn doing 
less strenuous work. 
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t is extremely important for him to have proper 

his exertion. There is some evidence that these 

ids should be enforced—not left to the men to take 

ley please. Men digging trenches in a battle area 

done when they are required to work five minutes 

d rest ten, spelling each other at the job, than if 
id work as they please but as hard as they can. 

ing moderate work, your body’s fuel is burned at a 

; than three times that of a man at rest. At the end 

y of doing this kind of work a soldier will still feel 

o spend more energy in ball games, dancing, swim 

ming or wrestling. That doesn’t mean, however, that he 

can go right on working at what he has been doing all day 

without impaired eliciency. . 

Many jobs which are light enough on the whole body 
tax certain small groups of muscles until they are fatigued 

ind the whole nervous system is affected. C lose instrument 
reading, rifle shooting, ‘and drafting fatigue the worker's 
eye muscles. Other jobs may fatigue his fingers or arm 
muscles. 

Although the rest of your body may not be called upon 
.do much of any work, nevertheless your whole system 
becomes tired if these special muscles are over-fatigued. 
just standing will tire a man after a long period of it. Ox 
sitting in a cramped position. 

It greatly helps efficiency if you can reduce just as much 
as possible the tiring of small groups of muscles. So, in 
designing equipment for the fighting man or the quarters 
in which he is to work, it is of the utmost importance to pay 
attention to the man who is going to use them. It is just as 
vital to plan them to avoid fatigue and strain for the soldier 
as it is to provide for the elimination of friction in a machine 
itself. 

If tall men are to be used on the job, there should be 
plenty of head room and Jeg room where they must work. 
lf a man is going to be required to do accurate shooting 
from a lurching, swinging, or diving vehicle, arrangements 
must be made to place him so that he can be protected as 
much as possible from the vibration, jarring and bumping. 
For these things are bound to affect his aim. And just the 
strain of trying to hold himself steady will make him very 
tired even without any firing. | 

\nother common cause of fatigue is the need of changing 
the focus of your eyes rapidly from close objects to those at 
a great distance. And the closer the object at which you 
must look, the harder it is to change rapidly to looking at a 
distant target and back. 

I you have to look at the open-notch rear sight on a rifle, 
nly § inches from your eye, then to shift to the front blade, 
about 28 inches away, and then to jump to the target which 
may be anywhere from 25 yards away to several hundred— 
if you have to do that, then your eyes are going to get very 
tired. In fact, you are going to feel tired all over, when you 
have been doing this for a long time. 

This is why the aperture or peep sight is much better. It 
merely requires an alignment of the front sight on the 
‘arget, in which you look through, not at, the peep sight 
ind at the target bringing the front sight and target into 
gnment within the circle of the peep sight without 
look directly at the front sight either. 

“all is the telescopic sight used by the infantry 


prope I 
having 
Bes 
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sniper, and the field and antiaircraft artillery. With it your 
eyes never have to shift focus at all. It is only necessary to 
look through it. Both the reticle on which the target is 
lined up and the target itself are seen by the eyes at the 
same apparent distance. 

A soldier's hands can get tired, unnecessarily, as well a 
his eyes. They get tired ‘enough anyway. But the ihe 
stock used on an older type of rifle puts a special strain on 
the hand and causes fatigue in a very short time. A pistol 
grip-stock, on the other hand, can be used a long time 
without tiring the hand of the rifleman. 

In an airplane, the efficiency of both pilot and gunner 
are helped by providing maximum visibility and minimum 
noise. The gunner should have a clear view from his win 
dow; he should not have to squint around or through a 
lattice of switches, wires and other gadgets. The pilot 
should not have to look through discolored or marred plas- 
tic. Such obstructions or distortions of vision may seem 
only minor annoyances in a business office back home, but 
they may cost lives in a combat airplane. 

Any men who must sit to operate their weapons, should 
have the seat adjusted so that they do not have to reach or 
strain, and so that they do not cramp certain muscles or 
cut off circulation. Discomfort for the man behind the 
gun may mean a gradual wearing down of accuracy. 

Hard work and intense physical or mental strain have 
their effects upon your body and your mind. Lactic acid 
collects in your blood, a product of the destruction of 
muscle cells by exertion. The sugar reserves stored in your 
body are reduced, because the sugar is used to burn up the 
dead cells. You feel tired when you have lots of lactic acid 
in your blood and are short on your internal supply of sugar. 
You need then a period of rest in which to build up your 
muscle cells again and restore the proper chemical balance 
in your blood. Acute fatigue is relieved by eating sugar. 
Soldiers on the march are often given chocolate bars or 
sugar in some other convenient form. 

Yet such fatigue does not always make you inefficient, 
if you have a strong enough need or desire for action. An 
athlete may break a record in the third heat of the 100-yard 
dash, after he has been using up sugar and accumulating 
lactic acid in the first two heats. A soldier may encounter 
an enemy and subdue him in close combat after he has 
been on the go in a forced advance all day or all night. 

The fatigue changes in your body may occur even when 
you are not called upon to exert your muscles in any violent 
way. Mental work and emotional strain are also fatiguing. 
An airplane pilot gets tired. So does a general, sitting at a 
desk all night planning strategy. 

But the man who gets tired from mental work or the 
straix of responsibility and worry has an additional problem 
He may not consume the sugar in his blood as does the man 
engaged in violent physical work or combat. His blood, 
therefore, gets out of balance, and rest and sleep may not 
readily restore it. It is good for a man who has been under 
this sort of strain to get some sort of physical exercise—a 
swift game of tennis, a long walk, or a turn at chopping 
wood. 

A second effect of fatigue is that tired feeling. This is 
nature’s natural protection against over-fatigue. When a 
man feels tired it becomes increasingly difficult for him to 
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go on with his job. He is more and more eager for rest 
and sleep, less and less able to spur himself on to go another 
mile. The best antidote for this feeling of tiredness is high 
morale and the example of other men. It is the man work 
ing alone who has the hardest job in combatting his own 
desire to lie down and sleep. 

But the most important effect of fatigue is the effect it 
has on work. When a man is tired he doesn’t, he cannot 
do his best. The amount of work he is able to do falls off 
and the quality of his work suffers too. He does not see 
as well, does not hear as well, nor is he so alert. His move 
ments may become clumsy and bungling. 

Loss in efficiency, strange as it may seem, is not always 
related to these feelings of fatigue. A man may feel very 
tired when he has not been working particularly hard, but 
is merely bored or uninterested in his work, or when the 
ventilation is bad so that he gets “dopey.” On the other 
hand, a man really close to exhaustion may be so excited by 
his work that he is unable to rest and does not feel tired 
at all. 

Men differ considerably in the rate at which they get 
tired on the same job. They differ even more in the rates 
of recovery after work is over. There is almost no general 
rule as to what will happen, “except that recovery is very 
rapid at first and slows down as the rested state is ap 
proached. That fact means, however, that a lot of good can 
be got out of a short rest, and that many short rests are bet 
ter than one long one. 

It is well to have lots of rest-periods. Students learn best 
if they do not do all the learning at once, do not try to cram 
up be fore examinations but study a little and then quit for 
a while or for a day or two. In industry efficiency is at its 





The Best Laid Schemes . 


When you plan tomorrow's job you in 
vest in it one of the most valuable things 
you have—your brain work—and you ex- 
pect a return on your investment. You have 
a right to a return. But if your plan fails 
your investment may be lost. And, as 
Robert Burns put it, “The best laid schemes 
o’ mice and men Gang aft a-gley; and lea’e 
us nought but grief and pain, for promised 
joy.” I can almost hear you saying, “Amen 
brother, amen!” Granted, many a plan 
miscarries despite your every prec caution. 
In the training trade, however, if you make 
a sensible plan, foresee and block off as 
many dangers as you can at the outset and 
then check and recheck as you go along, 
your plan will probably succeed. Why not 
make the slight additional effort it takes to 
protect your investment? — LreuTENANT 
Coronet F. P. Srusss. 
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highest when rest pauses are arranged at frequent in 

If they are not given rest pauses, most workers wi! man 
age to take them. A British survey of industria! work 
showed that workers left to themselves in this rega 
erally “wasted” about ten minutes out < 
hour. The amount of time needed for rest depends 
job, but it is best to be sure that breaks occur, th 


rested j 


are not made to work continuously. The increased ef 
ciency more than makes up for the time lost. In one stud) 
which was made in Moscow production was increased | 
per cent by the introduction of suitable rest pauses. 
Complete rest does a lot more for recovery than doe 
mere change of activity. For instance, in one factory the 
introduction of a 15-minute rest period in the middle of 
two-hour period of work was found to increase efficiency 
9 per cent when the rest consisted of complete relaxation in 
a chair, and only 1.5 per cent when it consisted of walking 
around. Here is a list of the effects of different kinds of rest 


Complete relaxation in a chair .... 


9.3 per cent 


Rest, the kind unspecified ree 8.3 per cent 
Listening to music ............. 3.9 per cent 
CE OR iid Syn dia an. bide 3.4 per cent 
oo eee 1.5 per cent 


It is best not to work too long altogether, for then eff 
ciency may be cut down so much that the total production 
is actually decreased. There was a case in a British muni 
tions plant where the reduction of the working week from 
58 to 50 hours increased the hourly output by 39 per cent 
and the total weekly output by 21 per cent. Why didn't 
the 58-hour men do just as much work in their freshes 
50 hours and then a little more in the extra 8 hours? They 
were too tired. They came back stale in the morning after 
having worked late the day before. 

So it does not pay to overwork workers—or soldiers. Some 
fatigue is unavoidable and much fatigue must be under 
gone in the process of toughening a soldier, but chronic 
fatigue is not to be found along the shortest road to victory 
The continuous strain battle usually demands makes it 
necessary for the commander to relieve worn out troops 
with fresh ones. If he doesn’t he will often risk defeat. 

Fatigue— both actual inefficiency and the feelings of 
fatigue—is increased by poor working conditions. Illumi 
nation, ventilation and noise all affect work and that tired 
feeling. 

Plenty of light is necessary for efficient work when \ visual 
details must be seen, though too much light may tire t the 
eyes. The efficiency of roller: -bearing inspectors was jacked 
up 12 per cent bya fourfold increase in the amount of light 
The errors saved are worth the light they cost—e: peciall 
if more light in the shop prevents failure of a gun bearing 
in the midst of combat. But glare and uneven illumination 
tire the eyes and do not aid efficiency. 

Dry air in motion and at a moderate temperature 1s best 
for work. Hot, damp, still air can decrease w rk enor 
mously. There is a case on record where hot, moist ait 
caused production to fall off 40 per cent. The soldier 


cannot always choose his air, but sometimes it can be chosen 
for him in the shops at the base. 

Noise stimulates work and may increase production tea 
porarily, but continuous loud noise generally proc uces fa 
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d causes production to fall off. It creates confusion, 
y interfering with the hearing of speech and partly 
icting the worker. Airplane pilots do not like the 
the plane. It increases their bodily tension and 
m. And there are some situations in which noise 
cal reduced, even in mechanized war. 
ha do the best you can. 
AS h as his hurts you. 


In battle you 
Your noise hurts the enemy 


BorEDOM 


Boredom is not quite the same thing as fatigue. A man 
can get bored by monotonous work without having his 
muscles ache. Boredom means that his attention flags, that 
his desire to get the work done is low, that his morale for 
the time being is down. It is not a good thing, and it ought 
to 7 avoided whenever possible. 

Boredom may actually turn the normal work curve 
upside down. The worker starts fresh and does well. Then 
he gets bored and his production slows down. Then he 
sees lunch time coming, or quitting time, and he speeds 
up again. The bored worker is the clock watcher. 

The cure for boredom is variety of work. Many jobs 
make lighter work. And there are 
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wrong with their patriotism. But they just cannot stand 
that kind of work. They ought to be given some other 
way of winning the w ar, tor there are others to whom the 
same job will not seem monotonous 


SLEEP 


You can stay up all night and keep awake provided you 
are active, prov ided you keep using some muscles, at least 
the speaking muscles. You can march all night, play poker 
all night, fight all night, talk all night. You will be likely 
to get terribly sleepy somewhere along between 0300 and 
0600 hours, unless you are doing something exciting or 
intensely interesting, but you can get through provided 
you are active. 

That does not mean, however, that you can read or study 
all night, using few muscles other than those of your 
eyes. If you have to study all night, you may need to read 
out loud or to stand up to read. It would be easier to keep 
awake if you could read back and forth out loud with 
someone else, discussing the reading from time to time 
It is very hard to fight sleep if you are quiet and by 
yourself. By breakfast time you will be getting less sleepy 
You can get through the next day 





plenty of different things to do in 
the Army. Variety is possible for 
many, though not for all. There 
however, great differences in 
an in their need for variety of 
work. Some people like to do the 
same thing over and over. They 
find it easier and simpler. It frees 
them for daydreaming, and they 
like the company of their own 
thoughts. Frequent change of work 
would require their constant atten 


No Rules 


Let there be no more talk of war as if 
it were a sporting proposition fought 
under the Marquis of Queensberry rules. 
When a Jap or a German acts sporting, 
it is time to smell a rat.—From Guide to 
the Use of Information Materials, pre- 
pared by the Special Service Division. 


pretty well. You may feel tired, 
especially if you have been march 
ing or walking about t 

awake. You won't feel fresh. 
will feel uncomfortable 
people will not notice 
wrong with 


» keep 
You 
But other 
anything 
you, unless you sit 
and relax with nothing im 
portant or interesting to do. Then, 
very likely, you'll doze off. 


have a job that requires accurate 


down 


If you 


movements or 


accurate thinking 





tion to the jobs, shutting them off 
from thinking about themselves. 

Often it seems as if the more intelligent men were the 
ones who want variety, but that is not ‘alw rays true. Some 
intelligent men are those who like time for daydreaming, 
for thinking their private thoughts, and such men may 
prefer repetitive work, which they can do automatically 
and which is not monotonous for them. 

In general, however, daydreaming is not a sign of < 
healthy mind, and soldiers should not be encouraged in it. 
They should have variety of work whether they want it or 
not. The best morale is found in the busy soldier—the man 


who has his mind as w ell as his hands full of his job all day 
long 


It d 


‘oes not always work out in the Army that variety of 
work is given to the men who need it, or the repetitive jobs 
to the men who want to daydream and can safely do it. 
There are some men of emotional nature who get assigned 
to doing the same thing over and over, and who remain 
despx tely bored by its monotony. It is, in fact, almost 
correct to say that they are bored to pieces by it, for they 


do almost go to pieces. First they get stale, developing 

what called chronic fatigue. Then they become anxious 

and fearful. They worry, are irritable, can’t sleep. And, 

> , their efficiency goes right down. They may have 
e be 


will in the world to carry on. There is nothing 


you will probably make no more 
mistakes than you usually do 
The second night you won't want to stay up but you 
may have to. Another march may be necessary or the 
enemy may attack. And the second night is like the first, 
but more difficult. It is harder to keep active under your 
own power; yet you can, if your ofhicers or the enemy 
furnish the motivation. You don’t want to kee ‘Pp your mind 
on any topic very long. Your thoughts and ideas trail off 
into irrelevancies. If you can possib ly get a chance to relax, 
vou will; and then you will go to sleep. You ought not to 
be on sentry duty, but you may keep awake by walking 
Or you may go off into an inattentive daze while you 
continue walking. By this time you are probably getting 
quite irritable—unreasonably irritable. 


Little things pro 
voke you and you may 


talk some nonsense. Your 
does not last though, for you'd rather go to sleep 
The day after the second sleepless night is better than 
the preceding sleepless night, but you'll be irritable, ram 
bling and illogical in speech and thought, 
more than usually sensitive to pain. Your eyes itch. You 
may begin to see double. You can’t sit down and read. 
Your writing becomes bad and the pencil may drop from 
your hand. You may even begin to have hallucinations, 
imagining events that do not really happen, as if you had 
begun to dream while you are still awake. 


anger 


inattentive, 


You can still 
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be spurred to your full mental powers and manual dex- 
terity if the stimulus is strong enough—if your commander 
demands your attention, if a shell comes over—but the 
effect of these things doesn’t last as long as it would nor- 
mally. Pretty soon you are back where you were, with the 
most important thing in the world the need to shut your 
eyes and go to sleep. 

Wounded soldiers coming out of combat after many days 
and nights of continuous fighting may be so terribly in 
need of slee Pp th it even the severe pain of W ‘ounds does not 
keep them from going sound asleep as soon as they are 
allowed to lie down. Anesthetics can be dispensed with. 

When soldiers must keep going night after night with- 
out sleep, it helps them if they can take food at frequent 
intervals. To a certain extent and for a limited time, food 
and hot drinks can take the place of sleep in banishing 
fatigue. Certainly, when men are de ~prived of normal sleep, 
emergency rations, chocolate bars, hot chocolate or other 
snacks should be freely available. Regular meals should be 
served often, and all commanders know this and always 
have it done if possible. At the very least the man who 
fights or works all night should not go without food from 
supper to breakfast. 

With frequent food, how long can you go without sleep? 
You can manage a third night without sleep and maybe a 
fourth, with all the symptoms getting worse, with attention 
harder and harder to command, with more and more ac- 
tivity necessary to keep you awake. A psychologist once 
kept himself awake for four whole days sp urred on only by 
the scientific motive for seeing what would happen. With 
doses of a stimulant (benzedrine) to help him, he actually 
kept himself awake for eight days and seven nights. 

There was a man once who believed that sleep was a 
bad habit which ought to be and could be overcome. He 
was given a watchman’s clock on which to record every 
ten minutes the fact that he was awake. He stayed awake 
almost continuously for nine and a half days, missing only 
31 out of 1380 recordings of the ten-minute intervals. Of 
course, he got some other cat naps during the ten-minute 
intervals. As time wore on he became dazed. He would 
keep appointments at the wrong time or in the wrong place 
or both. He got so that he was not always sure where he 
was. At the end of the time he was beginning to have 
hallucinations and delusions of persecution, and had be- 
come so cantankerous that the experiment had to be 
stopped. 

Dogs have been kept awake for a week and seem to be 
normal again after a good sleep. One dog was kept awake 
for 17 days and then died, but another recovered after 21 
sleepless days. They have constantly to be exercised or 
they will lie down and doze right off. 

Rabbits have gone as long as 31 days without sleep. They 
are put inside a slowly revolving cage which makes them 
take a few steps forward several times in every minute. 

Sleep soon restores the sleepy man or animal. Men 
who stay awake for two or three days are generally in pretty 
good shape after a 12-hour sleep, and show no effects at 
all after two or three days of normal living. 

The whole trouble in sleeplessness is with attention and 
thus with the higher levels of the brain which are necessary 


for attention. The soldier who loses sle ep is becomin 
efficient because he can no longer keep his mind « 
job—on any job except the one job of getting relax 
closed eyes and sleep. He can be stimulated into att. 
by activity, by authoritative command, by danger, bi 
effect of the spur lasts for less and less time as h 
sleepier. When spurred he can do any simple task 
as well as usual, unless it is a task that requires atte 
Chen he begins to fail. 

Being frustrated by not being allowed to sleep, | 


alertness, judgment. 


comes irritable, belligerent, perhaps even unmanag 
His morale goes down. He is no longer a good con 

But his recovery will be rapid. Give him sleep, wh 
all he and pretty soon he will be back, hi 


competent, friendly, alert self. 


wants, 


That's all right in an emergency, 
They need to be alert whether 
for study or combet, whether for drivi ing a truck in America 
or firing an antitank gun in Africa or Europe. Enougl 
regular sleep from taps to first 


should have enough sleep. 


call should be the ruk 
except when the enemy decrees otherwise. 

There is no rule about the amount of sleep that young 
adults must have. Some get cranky and irritable when cut 
down from seven hours a night to five. Others do not. The 
unit with high morale can do with less sleep, but sleepy 
men tend to have low morale. These two forces work 
against each alos: 

There are also no rigid rules about the details of sleep 
no rules that apply to everyone alike. Sleep is deepest and 
best under conditions in which the man is accustomed t 
sleep. Men can sleep well in the light. They do not have 
to id spring mattresses. Nearly any man can sleep 
soundly on the hard ground. Sailors sleep with curved 
spines in hammocks and suffer no ill effects. Monotonous 
sounds tend to lull a man to sleep, but other kinds of noise 
need not keep him awake. 

There is an actual difference between men as to the time 
of day they work best. Some do their best work in day 
time and some work best at night. The day workers wake 
up early, accomplish a lot before lunch, get sleepy after 
supper and go to bed early if they can. T he night workers 
get up late (if allowed to), work best after supper 
bed late and so want to sleep late again Cif allowed 
Army life is usually better adapted to the day workers. Un 
fortunately the night workers are not able to get their daily 
rhythms shifted around so that they are ready to quit when 
taps sounds—except, of course, when the day’ S work has 
been so tough that everybody 1S de ad tired by supper tim 
ready to go to bed at once. Where there is night w rk t 
be done at all regularly it is better to pick men to do it whi 
work best at night rather than to give such work to all 
turn. For example, a commander's staff of a number 
officers and enlisted men will usually have enough 
night workers on it to give them the night shilts o! 
work regularly and the good day workers the day s| 
Every staff needs to keep at highest efficiency 
ness for twenty-four hours a day but all must get som 
rest. Efficiency may be considerably reduced by the mis 
taken notion that it is best or fairest to rotate the regu 
night work among all. 
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but ordinarily soldiers 
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Out, Damned Squeak 


S ks are being eliminated in quarter-ton Dodge 


wheel hubs (they can be caused by water entering 
ind causing corrosion ) by spraying hydraulic brake 
one of the two drilled holes in the hub, while 
g the other hole with a finger. This is a good idea, 
as you stick to hydraulic brake fluid or some other 
t that does not 
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graphite would be 
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| ube Level 





[he level of lube in the front axle of the quarter-ton jeep 

| be maintained at exactly plug level. It was recently 

liscovered that if the lube level is allowed to fall below 

g level, there’s a danger that the pinion-shaft bearings 
ill not get enough lubricant. 








In the jeep front axle housing center section, there’s a 
p cast in the case, the purpose of which is to deflect the 
ube whipped up by the ring gear into the channel above 

pinion-shaft bearings to supply those bearings with 
ibricant. 







But if the level is allowed to fall below the plug level, 
there’s a very good chance that the bearings won't get 
nough oil to keep them going. 

[he jeep front-axle housing is ——— large at 
ie plug opening but quickly tapers down to a ” bottom 

if you follow the half-inch-below-the-plug- level rule, 
you remove twenty eight per cent of the lubricant, which 
enough to starve the pinion-shaft bearings. 

Keep the lube up to plug level in the quarter-ton jeep 
ront axle—the same goes for the three-quarter-ton Dodge 
ront axle. 











Why Change Oil? 
Dear Half-Mast, 

Why in the hell do we have to change oil in a jeep every 
1,000 miles when the maintenance manual says every 
2.500? If oil is ammunition, then we sure are shooting off 

lot of blanks. 


Put me wise, will you? 











S/Sgt. R. L. P. 





Dear \ re 





geant, 





Its truc the manual says oil should be changed every 
s. But if you read further down you'll see that 
po rated in extremely dusty country should have 








A Page of PM From Army Motors 








We know what we are doing. 
are going to do it.—GreNnrrat GeorcE C. MarsHa ct. 


the oil drained both winter and summer, at thousand-mile 
intervals or oftener.” The figure of 2,500 miles is the out 
side maximum under the most favorable conditions, but in 
rough, tough, military operation dust, condensation, and 
sludge get into the oil and you have to ch: inge it more often 
Operating conditions, not the manual alone, should tell 
you how often to change oil 


Hatr-Mas1 


Tire Gauge 

The tire-gauge people say that all your flat tires need not 
be “roadside” flats. 

There are two kinds of air loss from tires, they say 
(1) preventable air loss—loss through the tire valve. You 
can take care of this by checking for escaping air at the 
valve and keeping the valve caps on; (2 
ventable but detectable” 


nails, glass, pinches, et 


there’ Ss “unpre 

air loss—tube punctures, caused by 
c. In a great many cases, these result 
in slow leaks and the tires eventually go flat, usually some 
place where it’s cold, dark, and dirty. 

You can catch these slow leaks before they become in 
convenient flats by checking the pressure of each tire 
instead of just adding air blindly. If you find one tire with 
pressure consistently lower than the others, and the valve is 
in good shape, you can be sure the reason is a slow leak 

l'ake off the tire and have it changed at a shop where you 


have the tools, time, and good working conditions 


P 4 7 
Tightening U-Bolts 


Nuts used to tighten U-bolts on universal joints had 
better be tightened evenly. Otherwise, there’s an uneven 
strain on the bearing cap which causes the cap to brinell 
When this happens, you get a vibration at a speed of about 
35 mph—a nice tingling sensation up the soles of your feet 

The bottom or “U” part of the U-bolt is a flat surface. 
around the 


[his fits snugly bearing 


cap. Besides fitting 
snugly, it must fit evenly all around the bearing cap. 

Best way to guarantee that it will fit evenly is first to 
tighten each of the U-bolts finger tight, then, with a 
wrench, tighten them one at a time, a little more, then a 
little more, and a little more till the nuts are down snug. No 
fair checking for even tightening by counting the threads 
as they emerge from the nuts. Some of these U-bolts 
aren't cut off evenly and one side may have more threads 
than the other. A little bit of tightening at a time does it. 


iki 


And God willing we 























Booby traps are devices of the devil himself. And these two pages showing cartoons prepared by 
The Armored Force School as a training aid, prove it. But it’s the unwary soldier that gets caught; not 
the skeptical one. As the School points out, a soldier need not fear booby traps. Each may be made 
harmless if proper precautions are taken and if proper methods of neutralization are learned. 

And it goes without saying that the situations presented in these cartoons are but a primer to the 
ingenious American soldier, thinking up ways to confound the enemy with booby traps in reverse. 
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GERMAN STRATEG' 


In the Present Conflict 
By Dr. Herbert Rosinski 


One of the noteworthy characteristic features of German 


military thought has been its insistence upon the impor 
tance of a clear, comprehensive picture of the situation-as- 
Again and again we find German military writers 
and commentators 


a whole. 
ascribing the successes 
achieved by the German Army to an innate capacity of the 
German mind for the comprehensive grasp of a military 
situation developed to the highest pitch by careful syste 
matic training, and contrasting it triumphantly with the 
inferiority which they profess to detect in this respect in 
both British and French mentality and generalship. 

If this is the case with the German approach to any 
situation, small or large, tactical or strategic, it is above all 
true of the outstanding importance ascribed by them to the 
proper estimation of that situation which determines all 
others, on which victory or defeat primarily and predomi- 


astonishing 


nantly de pend: the over-all strategic picture of the war-as 
‘The first, the most significant, the most decisive 
act of judgment,” 


a-w hole. ‘ 
says Clausewitz in a passage that has been 
quoted over and over again in German military discussions, 
“which the statesman or the general has to exercise, is to 
understand correctly the war which he is going to under- 
take. He should not try to make it into something which, 
in view of the nature of its specific conditions, it cannot be.” 
If that be true, what means have we at our disposal to pierce 
the veil enshrouding the ideas of the German High Com 
mand with respect to this decisive over-all picture of the war 
and its modifications with the fluctuations of the struggle? 
First and foremost, how can we judge from its conduct of 
the war to date the extent to which it will determine their 
Second, 
from the present situation according to the general con 


Here, with Adolf Hitler 
at the helm, we are treading on uncertain ground. 

Our prim: ary sources of reliable information are extremely 
limited. Taken by themselves alone, they are open to many 
ween Hence, the inferences drawn from them 
need be supplemented and conditioned by whatever 
information we may be able to cull from other sources 
which have passed the argus-eyed attention of German 
military censorship. 

Among the various secondary sources which have not 
always received the attention they deserve, are the not in- 


future decisions? what references can be drawn 


side ‘rations of milits iry thinking? 


treque nt discussions of the general course of the 
major sections of it, appearing in the German militar 
i ol 
servers or semiofficial spokesmen in the wings, they ar 


Emanating from more or less accurately 
frequently dismissed as the private speculations of peopk 


without authority or discounted as propaganda Both 


h 
not derogate from the eminent usefulness of this materia] 
In trying to piece together a picture of German grand 
strategy in the present war we have to start from the fan 
ment: il fact that both its outbreak and political align iment 
ran directly counter to the basic conceptions that unt 
few months before had governed Adolf Hitler's policies 
Whatever the ultimate objectives of his schemes, there 
can be no doubt that the idea of an attack on Russia wit 
the purpose of gaining the vast treasurehouse of the 
Ukraine and the exercise of a controlling influence on th 
group of loosely federated states into which the Soy 
Union was to be split up, constituted the basis of all Ger 
This was kept carefully in the back 
ground up to 1935, since the German Army had not yet 
wound up its program of “agp hypo in Russia and 
was still powertul enough tO act 1 brake on the nt 
bolshevik hotheads in the Nazi si But it was frankly 
and openly discussed after the great change of Germas 
policy in 1935, which for a time broke off most of 
between Russia and Germany. 


charges may be justified on the whole, and yet they need 


man ulterior projects. 


y. In the conversations “he 
between the Fiihrer, Goring, Goebbels, Schacht, Blom 
in the around the Fiihrer’s ch 
piece, 55 therefore, commonly referred to by peopk 
know” as “Fireside Chats,” the plan of : 
in 1939 peace the basis of all discussions. 
officers of the General Staff frankly discussed its t« 
feasibility provided four indis spensable presupposit 
were fulfilled: Economic control of the Danube B 
free passage through Poland; active codperation by Japat 
in the East; and finally, most important of all, be: len 
British neutrality. 

Thus, from Hitler’s point of view, the combination 0 


autumn of that vear 


in attack on RB 


: 
High ranking 


hn C | 


events that forced his hand in the summer of 1939 enced 
in the complete revision of all his plans and cal ns 
by plunging him into war against Poland, France, an¢ 


Britain, instead of winning the signal diplomatic 





Will the Nazis unleash one last big attack 
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1a’ hoped to achieve as the price of the conclusion of 
Soviet Pact. In addition, it forced him temporarily to 
nself with the arch enemy against the powers whose 

y he needed most urgently for what he always 

i the ‘ 

[he speed with which the campaign against the im- 
enemy, Poland, was pressed home to complete vic- 

, 1939, was, therefore, not merely the result of the 
ion of the new blitzkrieg strategy, but had the 
political function of establishing on the one hand 
compli before Russian intervention could become 
and of creating a readiness to compromise among 


‘real issue. 









smen of the Western pow ers. 





With the temporary elimination of the dreaded specter 
r on two fronts through the annihilation of Poland, 
litler was able to send the bulk of his forces into winter 






s not for rest, but for exploitation of the lessons 
ne As a result of the experi- 
nce of armored forces acting independently, the number 





| during that first campaign. 






el div isions was more th: in doub led and the e xisting 





The train 
es German inf: intry undertaken after the Polish 
mpaign was comple ted was said to have been so strenuous 


onsider: ibly strengthened and improved. 







the soldiers received the news of being moved into 





mbat with sighs of relief 





Before Hitler could launch forth the entire might of 
Germany in so hazardous a venture as the attack on France, 
to be fulfilled. The 
rthern flank had to be secured against any chance of an 
ied intervention. 

In the World War that northern flank, despite Admiral 
sher’s abortive schemes, presented no problem to Ger- 
ny. The powerful fleet built up by Tirpitz served to 
ke an Allied irruption into the Baltic an undertaking too 
In fact, in 1926 the retired 
\dmiral Wolfgang Wegener, in a memorandum, had 
hided the German Naval High Command for sheltering 
self behind the Danish and for its failure 
realize the unique opportunities which an advance 
through the Skagerrak and Kattegat would have opened up 
them.' Since then, conditions had radically 
hanged to Germany’s disadvantage. In 1940 their fleet 
lone was not powerful enough to dispute the entry to the 
Baltic. Then too the development of air power had alarmed 
German military leaders about a possible enemy occupa 
on of sea and air bases in the inadequately ‘defended 
Nordic countries. Such a step would serve to bring over 
whelmi ng sea and air power within a short range of the 
hole « tended German northern flank along the shores of 
e Baltic and North Sea. 

ih apprehensions together with guarded statements 
nany could not permit such a menace, were dis- 
sed with remarkable frankness by Colonel von Nieder 






indispensable precondition had 









y to be seriously considered. 






neut rality 





how ever, 














orandum, published with some changes three years later in 
vecame the starting point of the breakaway of German naval 
1 the old Tirpitz school to the new doctrine evolved in the 
s. Known familiarly to the service as Hitler's naval bible, it 
ve first directed the German Navy's ideas towards the possi 
ccupation of Denmark and Norway. However, there is this 
tween the original criticism of Admiral Donner and its ap- 
140 that such occupation was meant by him primarily for the 
paring a base for successful offensive action against Britain, 
asic motive of the 1940 execution was in all probability 
nsive. 
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head of the Institute for Military Studies at Berlin 


University and one of the outstanding authorities on mili 
“The Baltic and North Sea” in 


mayer, 
tary policy, in a lecture on 
1937 

The cardinal significance of the Scandinavian area in 
both for attack and de 
fense) was, unfortunately, not equally recognized on the 


Allied side. 


marily from a continental point ot view, was highly inter 


the strategic scheme of the war 


General Gamelin, approaching the war pri 


ested in the possibility of an action in the Balkans, where, 


through the formation of an effective anti-Axis bloc, he 


hoped it might be possible to rally a few divisions of good 


troops to the Allied cause. But he manifested little, if any, 
interest 1n the northe rm f] ink 
British leaders took a broader view of the struggle. But 


even they, on account ol their early emphasis on the eco 


nomic side of the struggle, were inclined to see the im 
portance of the Nordic countries predominantly as a part 
of the Allied system of blockadk 


re le in the 


| he Bi pivotal Strategic 
German war plan and the intimate interrelation 
of their control with the German action in the main theater 
of war, on the other hand, was not adequately realized. 

Chus, when after weeks of feverish preparation the storm 
that had been gathering in the German ports broke loose at 
last on April 9, 1940, it caught the Allies, despite all warn 
ing and apprehensions, out of the picture and off thei 
balance 

The Allied support promptly accorded Norway was 


motivated more by indignation at this new and unprece 


dented act of aggression than by a clear realization of the 
vital advantages which the enemy had secured and of the 
imperative necessity of moving heaven and earth to try to 
oust the Nazis before their triumph was consolidated. The 


pro 


was not a 


situation would have justified taking the greatest risks 
vided they held a chance of success, and there 
moment to lose. Yet, Allied troops waited inactive in their 
transports until the sea should be cleared of the enemy and 
at first directed against Narvik instead of to the 
South 


fortunate reluctance to risk capital ships in an attempt to 


then were 


decisive Norwegian area Perhaps even the un 
recapture the all-important Trondhejm Fjord might have 
been overcome, if the significance of the Norwegian po 
sition for the general strategy of the war had been fully 
realized at the time. 

While the conduct of the Norwegian campaign by the 
Allies, heroism, 


failed in the last resort, for lack of a clear picture of the 


despite innumerable individual deeds 


importance ot that area within the strategic pattern of the 
war as a whole, full realization of that factor inspired on 
the German side both the fanatical determination with 
which isolated units clung to their particular positions and 


the undeniably brilliant coérdination of land, sea, and air 

*An officer on the Bavarian General Staff and a student of the Nea 
East, Niedermayer was called upon in the autumn of 1914 to lead the 
diplomatic military mission, which succeeded in 1915-16 in breaking 


through the British lines in East Persia and reached Kabul, althougl 
failed to rouse the Afghans into an attack on India 

Decorated for this with the highest Bavarian order, he served after the 
war, as A.D.C. to the Minister of War Gessler and in the staff of 
Seeckt, and in 1924 was slated for the highly delicate and important jot 
of unofiicial representative of the Reichswehr with the Soviet Union in 
which he remained for nearly eight years. Returned to Germany 
lished himself as lecturer of military geography and policy at Berlin Uni 
versity 


he est ib 
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forces." The calculated risk with which the entire German 
surface forces were flung into the fray in order to secure, at 
heavy but by no means excessive cost, a position vitally im- 
portant for the German Army’s successful offensive in the 
west, gave evidence of a degree of strategic teamwork that 
was repeated again and again on the tactical plane in the 
fighting around Namsos and Narvik. 


II 


When the long-prepared all-out attack in the west finally 
came, it was once again decided, almost in advance, by the 
overwhelmingly superior grasp of the situation on the part 
of the German High Command. Before the Allies had had 
time to realize what had happened, their position was com- 
pletely vitiated by the German break-through on the Meuse 
which caught their forces advancing into Belgium again 
off their balance and deprived them virtuslly of any chance 
of recovery.* Without this element of complete strategic sur 
prise, it is hard to believe that a maneuver so contrary to the 
most elementary considerations of security could have suc- 
ceeded without a hitch. Even so, the German High Com- 
mand and the Army Group von Rundstedt, which, having 
launched forth the panzer divisions through the gap was 
following them in forced marches to protect their flank 
and rear, passed anxious hours bracing themselves to meet 
a counterstroke from the main body of the French Army 
south of the Somme and in the Maginot Line.* 

It was the intense anxiety for that extended flank that 
explains in a large part what so many military critics have 
branded as Hitler's most serious error, his failure to follow 
up the elimination of the northern group of armies at Dun- 
kirk with an improvised descent on Great Britain which 
was then in a state of almost complete military helpless- 
ness. The necessity of eliminating the danger to their 
flank and the urgency for not giving the French time to 
reconsolidate their position, advanced by German military 
writers in support of that decision, were certainly reasons 
the weight of which can hardly be disputed. But they 
were not the only reasons for such a course. 

The collapse of the Allies in France for the first time in 
this war placed the German High Command in a situation 


*Adolf Hitler's obiter dicta may no longer seem reliable, yet his state- 
ment in the summer of 1941, that the order for the Norwegian campaign 
had been his most momentous decision in the war deserves to be noted. 

The suggestion that Norway was meant merely as a trap in order to 
entice Allied forces from the main theater in France and the Low Coun- 
tries can be dismissed as improbable. It runs counter to the entire lovic 
of the situation. If the Allies had succeeded in preventing the German in- 
vaders from consolidating their hold on Norway, the effect on Hitler's 
general strategy would have far outweighed the number of troops with- 
drawn for that purpose from the Western front. 

*And yet the reports of the first days’ fighting indicating wholly un- 
expected pressure in the region of the Ardennes, contained at least a very 
strong suggestion that the Germans, exploiting the universal belief in the 
impassability of that region for large forces, might for that very reason 
have made it the scene of their main effort. 

*The two Army Groups that had fought in Poland, Bock and Rundstedt, 
had been moved into line to the north of the Group of von Leeb, which 
held the Westwall opposite the Maginot Line. While von Bock’s Army 
Group stormed Holland and Belgium and in the second part of the cam- 
paign inaugurated the advance by forcing the lower Somme, later occupy- 
ing Paris and advancing to the Atlantic Coast across the Loire, von Rund- 
stedt’s Group held the Somme, and in the second stage carried through 
the main attack across it against the Weygand Line up to the Plateau of 
Langres and the Swiss Border. Meanwhile, the third Group confined itself 
to limited actions in front of the Maginot Line, until the successes of the 
other two had induced the French to withdraw part of the forces con- 
centrated there; then it broke through from two sides, from the Saar and 
across the Rhine and rapidly overwhelmed the last regiments of the French 
Army which fought desperately until after the conclusion of the Armistice. 
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for which it was not adequately prepared intell 
Hitherto all its campaigns had been fought with 
ments of which it had a traditional mastery, suc! 
ground and air forces whose use it had developed 
yond its opponents. Only in the Norwegian campai:» ha 
the navy been called upon to play any appreciable 

after the successful conclusion of the first surprise e j 
had relapsed into relative insignificance compared wi!) tha: 
of land and air forces. Now, with the entire coastline f; 
the North Cape to Bayonne in their hands, the Germay 
military leaders faced the prospect of a struggle in whic! 
they would have to confront Sea Power, a power that ha 
just given a spectacular demonstration of its miraculoy 
versatility at Dunkirk. 

In the years preceding the present conflict the ideas of 
the German Navy as to the function and réle of sea poy 
had undergone a profound and significant change. \dopt 
ing, under the influence of the rapid development of air 


power and of the light elements of naval warfare (coasta! 
torpedo boats, mines, etc. ) the ideas of the French Admiral 


Castex (whose five-volume work Théories Stratégiques wa 
translated into German in 1936) as to the “expansion of lan 
power on the sea” it developed the theory of the coast 
zones (Vorfeld zones) in which the overwhelming power 
these coastal weapons was thought to neutralize and ove: 
whelm sea power proper. With respect to the latt 
under the impact of a reverse from the onesided conceptio: 
of naval warfare as a military duel between the two oppo: 
ing fleets which had so signally collapsed in the First Worl 


War, it swung around to an equally one-sided extreme o! 


“oceanic warfare” conceived as attack and defense of tr 
and communications, deprecating and even ridiculing t! 
outdated notion of a general “command of the sea.’ 

It was, however, one thing thus to eliminate the tri 
strength of superior oceanic sea power on paper and quit 
another to do so in reality. Despite the signal success whic! 


these new methods of aerial naval coastal warfare achieved 


*These two ideas are somewhat differently reflected in the two most in 
portant pronouncements we possess on the German Navy's reactions to th 
present war. In an address to the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur W ehrt 
und Webrwissenschaft on March 28, 1941, Admiral Donner 
of the naval academy and perhaps the most independent contemporar 
German naval analyst, interpreted the conflict mainly in terms of a strugg 





between two such coastal zones, in which he saw the small British center 


of production and manpower encircled and overshadowed by the strategi 


position and vast industrial hinterland of continental Europe, united under 


German rule; so much so that he believed the enemy already defeat 


and irrevocably sunk “into the continent, irrespective of the political form 


German victory might give to that strategical fact. Donner conceived 
present war as essentially determined by the peculiar conditions of coasta 
warfare and envisaged a return to the familiar forms of “oceanic warfare 


only for the probable struggle of such a Euro-African bloc with the 


United States for control of the access to Africa, south of the bulge, actos 
the Atlantic. In contrast, Admiral Assmann, head of the German Navy 
Institute for Research in Naval History and Theory, in an add 
changes in the conduct of naval war, delivered to the annual meeting 

the same society only a few weeks later, while conceding to the chang 
introduced by submarine and plane only evolutionary, not 1 tionar 
significance, laid all emphasis or the possibility of defeating the oppone' 
by economic strangulation instead of military decision. Interpreting ‘ 
German High Command's conduct of the naval side of the war as such 

economic struggle and within a joint concept of strategy coOrdinating 





three services, he claimed for it the credit of having, from the start of " 


rearmament, directed both building policy and operative p! 
“oceanic warfare” as the only effective weapon of sea pow (Wisse 
und Wehr, 1941. No. 6, p. 228) A curious light on the ide of © 
cet in all three services vaunted by Assmann is thrown by 
“The Foundations of British Policy and Strategy” publist jultane 
ously in the Militér Wissenschaftliche Rundschau by Lieuteniot Gene 
Bremer in which the latter took the British to task for precisely ™ 
“economic” conception of warfare which Assmann claimed 

discovery of the German High Command. 
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peculiar conditions of the Norwegian campaign, 
cess seemed no means sure when called upon to 
cross the choppy waters of the Channel against the 
it of sea power, backed by a highly efficient air 
force. Nor was the Luftwaffe in a position to step into the 
Despite all boastings by Goring it was as little pre- 
: r the new task of defeating an unbroken Britain 
from the air as the navy was to conduct an invasion across 












an mmanded sea. 
Ill 
In these circumstances one cannot blame Adolf Hitler 
that, despite the exuberance of his recent triumph, he 
should have attempted to circumvent these obstacles by 
another peace proposal. The reasons for doing so were 





probably not confined exclusively to the military difficulties 
of the task before him. 

As soon as the Russian leaders had recovered from the 
first shock of the unexpected collapse of France and realized 
that with all resistance on the continent gone they might 
have the Wehrmacht on their hands at short notice, they 
immediately had started to concentrate forces on the Ger- 
man border. 

Thus, far from being capable of concentrating every man 
and plane on the highly hazardous project of the invasion 
of Britain, Adolf Hitler saw himself forced to divert an 
appreciable part of his land and, in particular, of his air 
forces to guard his eastern flank. According to Dallin, to 
whose thoughtful analysis of Russo-German relations up to 
the German attack on Russia we are indebted, it appears 
that for a brief time in the fateful summer of 1940, Hitler 
seriously envisaged leaving Britain to “stew in her own 
juice,” and planned to throw his entire strength against 
his Russian ally—and archenemy. It seems that the final 

mn rested ‘mainly on the problem of transport. bn 
hulle f the German forces could not be concentrated i 
the 7 ast in under two months, and the campaign therefore 
could not begin before October. That may have decided 
him to turn away from his momentary impulse to the pur 
suit of his attack on Britain. 

While that reasoning appears in itself irrefutable, one 
cannot help wondering why, instead of embarking on so 
untried and highly hazardous an undertaking with only 
part of his forces, Hitler did not take a third alternative 
which combined the objectives of both without the dis- 
advant ges of either. If, instead of pitting his forces, time 
nd attention in vain against the rock of British resistance, 
Hitler had left both on the Channel and opposite the Rus- 
sans in Poland only such forces as were needed to assure 
himself against any major reverse, and had launched the 
bulk of his land and air forces into the Balkans and the 







































































































Near East, he might have won not only the next round 
but the whole war. 

ilize how great a chance fate had thrown at that 
moment into his lap, one has to visualize the extraordinary 
weak of the British position throughout these regions. 
The entire British plan of campaign overthrown through 
; pse of France; Syria was in the hands of Vichy 
COllal 





tionists; German agents were active throughout 
the Near East; General Wavell had but a fraction of the 
forces ich Marshal Graziani and the Duke of Aosta 
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could combine against him from Libya and Ethiopia, and 
was desperately trying to hide by all forms of deception 
the weakness of his position; the fleet under Admiral Cun 
ningham, handicapped by the loss of the French bases and 
forces, faced the far superiorly-concentrated Italian fleet 
over which it had not yet established that moral and ma 
terial ascendancy achieved at Taranto and Cape Matapan. 

Against this background, made darker still by the almost 
hope aless British infe riority in the air, one can imagine what 
would have happened if Adolf Hitler had realized that it 
would be wiser to strike at the trunk rather than at the root 
of the tree. If, instead of letting Graziani march to his doom 
at Sidi Barrani and Mussolini founder ignominiously in the 
Albanian mountains, he had decided to support these 
ventures with picked forces of the size and quality of the 
later Afrika Korps, if he had concentrated his aerial blitz 
upon Malta, Athens and Alexandria instead of on London, 
Coventry and Plymouth and, exploiting the terror of his 
successes in France while it was still fresh and undimmed 
by the reverses of the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain, 
had knocked with his legions for right of way at the 
doors of the Balkan nations, what could have saved Britain’s 
cause in the Middle East? 

No doubt the leaders of Britain, who even at the height 
of the peril took their courage in both hands to reinforce 
the hopelessly outmatched British forces in the Middle East 
with men and equipment badly needed at home, would 
have risen to the desperate occasion. But how, with the 
fighter forces in the motherland just sufficient to maintain 
the edge over the Luftwaffe, could they have dispatched 
enough to the Near East to stave off the full fury of a major 
German air offensive, without fatally weake ning the home 
citadel? And even if that risk had been taken, as it could 
not have been, what hope would there have been of getting 
the convoys through in time with German Stukas and 
bombers soon to be based in Sicily, and Libya? If Hitler 
had realized his position on the inner lines between 
Britain and the Near East offered a unique opportunity to 
turn the table on Britain and to apply to her the same dis 
tractive strategy which her sea power had enabled her so 
often to bring to bear upon her enemies. 

Even the international situation would have been wholly 
in his favor at that moment. In the Far East Japan, recover 
ing from the state of torpor into which the conclusion of th« 
German-Russian Pact had temporarily thrown her in the 
autumn of 1939, was abruptly swinging her line of 
pansion from China to the South Seas. Even if that mov: 
could not have been codrdinated with a German drive 
against the Near East, the mere menace of it must have 
been sufficient to distract British attention and disperse its 
forces. In the New World, on the other hand, a German 
drive into the Near East would have failed to arouse a 
fraction of the sympathy—and apprehension—evoked by 
Hitler’s air attacks on the British Isles and the British 
people’s heroic stand under that ordeal. 

Above all, Russia at that moment would hardly have 
been in a position to intervene. Nowhere were the ultimate 
consequences of the destruction of the military equilibrium 
through the fall of France more clearly seen, or more ap 
prehensively interpreted, than in Moscow. But the state of 


Russia’s defenses precluded any precipitate action and 



































made the gaining of time an absolute necessity for the Reds. 

It was in the sixteen months of feverish activity between 
the Finnish War and Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union 
that many deficiencies in the Red Army were made good. 
From the lessons of that campaign and of the war in the 
West, a strategy was evolved capable of meeting the Wehr 
macht with its own weapons and on its own ground. In 
order to gain that vital period of grace the Soviet leaders 
were forced to continue and increase their policy of tempo 
rarily playing ball with Hitler that led to the agreement of 
August, 1940. It explains Molotov’s visit to Berlin on No- 
vember 10 of that year, and also explains why in the spring 
of 1941, when Hitler's legions were thundering in the 
Balkans and threatening the Dardanelles, the Red Army 
resolutely refused to take offensive action beyond its own 
borders. The Soviet leaders clearly realized that a success- 
ful German drive into the Near East was directed against 
and imperiled their own position as well as that of Britain. 
But they Were not in a position to implement their pro- 
tests by effective counteraction. 

Instead of attacking Britain in the Middle East, the 
Fiihrer preferred to fling the whole might of his sea and 
iir forces into the fruitless attempt to subdue the hated 
island. Then the spurious theory of the coastal zones 
“shatte red itself upon the solid rock of British Command of 
the Sea” while the will-o’-the-wisp of oceanic warfare 
lured the German Naval High Command into ill-consid- 
ered adventures, the rashness of which was not revealed 
until it was too late. Thus the Bismarck was sacrificed to 
no purpose, and the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau lay im- 
mobilized for many months in Brest. Yet, had those three 
ships been available in the autumn of 1941, or later still in 
the anxious weeks after Pearl Harbor, when the American 
Pacific Fleet was crippled and Great Britain’s already sadly 
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overstrained resources in capital ships suffered their |). »vieg 
blow by the loss of the Prince of Wales and of the FP. puls, 
what use might not the German Naval High Cor mang 
have made of so powerful a squadron in its attack th 


convoys to Russia? 
IV 
One can imagine with what sighs of relief Hitler ond his 
advisors must have turned in the spring of 1941 away fron 
this baffling and profitless task to the new adventures await 
ing them in the Balkans. Once again a fatal underestima 
tion of the imminence and magnitude of the menace on th. 
part of the newly-formed Yugoslav Government gave the 
precise teamwork of the German air-land machine the 


opening for an even more rapid and conclusive victory than 


in Poland or France. The situation at the fall of Aan 
around May 30 was something like this: The Eastem 
Mediterranean Fleet was virtually crippled, the R. AF in the 
Middle East was weak, Malta was almost defenseless 
Rommel was on the Egyptian Border, open revolt flared 
in the Irak, intrigues were rampant in Iran and throughout 
the Near and Middle E Zast. The fact that Britain sur 
mounted these threatening dangers does not mean that i 
could have done so if Hitler had decided to throw his who! 
weight in that direction nine months earlier. In the opinion 
of the most competent observers, Hitler still might hav 
won the war, if he had been willing and capable of follow 
ing up this advantage in June, 1941 in the Middle East 

But although the world did not know it at that time, the 
die had been cast in favor of an attack on Russia nearly six 
months earlier. As far back as December 15, 1940, Adolf 
Hitler had ordered all preparations to be undertaken. Th 
decision to turn away from an unsubdued Britain in his rear 
in order to take on the Russian arch enemy is, in its ultimat 





You don’t salute officers here—and I mean no 
officers. You pass right by majors, colonels, etc. 
and you don’t flag ‘em at all. In fact, the officers 
tell you not to throw one at any of them. And 
we don’t. When I say that everything here is in- 
formal, I mean just that. 

And you can’t tell the difference between 
officers and enlisted men, as neither wear shirts. 
We all work stripped to the waist, and the ofh- 
cers work right with the men. They eat the 
same food that you do and sleep the same way 
that you do, and live the same way that you do. 

And you can believe this or not: the marines 
are some swell fellows and so are the sailors. 
We get along swell here. Remember all of that 
hooey about a soldier can’t get along with a 
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marine or a sailor? Well, it’s just a lot of talk. 
Here, we all play ball together; we can’t tell 
when we are going to need each other. 

I'll tell you a lot more after this war is over. 
I can’t right now, as I’m not supposed to talk. But 
it’s going to be a long war. Don’t let anyone tell 
you that it’s not. The only way that we are going 
to win this war is to get in there and knock the 
hell out of the Japs the hard way. So don’t try 
to kid yourselves that this is going to be a push: 
over. It's not. We'll win, that I know. But it is 
going to take time and work. The fellows are 
doing a swell job here.—Excerpts from a letter 
written by a soldier in the South Pacific which 
appeared in the Ivy Leaf, published by the 4th 


| 
Motorized Division. 
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mot probably the greatest mystery of the war. Yet 
the ultimate motives, there can be no doubt that 
d hardly have prevailed but for the intoxication 
eir almost unbroken row of successes had spread 
iks of the Wehrmacht—from the Fiihrer down- 
ut for the conviction that the superior mobile 
f the German High Command would bring vic- 
* nst any opponent and under all conditions it is 
mpossible to understand how that decision to attack Russia 
cou ve been made. For, in contrast to all its previous 
-ampaigns, the German High Command now had to 
unch its attack in a situation full of uncertainties and 
= dictable elements. From many years of close co- 
peration it knew that the Red Army was a wholly different 
orce from the brave but clumsy Imperi: al Army of the First 
World War. They knew that in equipment and training it 
e Wehrmacht’s only serious rival at the time. What 
ven ye best experts of the Reichswehr were unable to 
take out, however, was the extent to which the Russians, 
the course of that tremendous transformation had suc- 
eeded in grasping, not only the externals, but the essence 
f modern mechanized warfare. The Finnish campaign 
seemed to indicate that despite all its equipment the Red 
\rmy had not mastered modern warfare, and so the High 
Command decided to stake all on a campaign for eliminating 
his most dangerous of all its enemies in the same manner, 
nd with the same rapidity, as the former opponents. 
By surprise and the unprecedented rapidity and force of 
is blows, it hoped to throw the Russian leadership into 
a a state of confusion at the outset that it could never 
over the initiative. Thus it hoped successfully to sur- 
nount the two obstacles that had so far defeated every in- 
voll of Russia, the immense width of the Russian territory 
nd the climate which left barely half the year free for 
rations under normal conditions. 

























The German High Command not only made no attempt 
adapt the technique evolved for the special conditions 
0 European warfare to the peculiar exigencies of 
e Russian theater, but also failed to detect that everything 
was by no means going according to pl in once the operations 
were under way. It did not recognize that it was rapidly 
xhausting itself against a deliberate and skillfully evasive 
unterstrategy on the part of the Russians. Victory was 
piled upon victory; the German armies moved up to the 
gates of Leningrad and Moscow—but the collapse of the 
great central offensive (October 3-December 3, 1941) upon 
which it had staked all, suddenly revealed that the German 
plan was thwarted. The Wehrmacht had passed the climax 
tits offensive power and faced the counterattacks of the 
victorious Russians as well as the horror of an excep- 
bitter winter. 
The simultaneous entry of Japan and the United States 
nto the War and the surprising success achieved by her 
Far East ally in the following months served to tide over 


















the shock of the first major reverse suffered by German 
ms in the present conflict. The Anglo-Saxon democracies 
did not let themselves be distracted from the concentration 
t the maximum of effort on the defeat of the more danger- 





us foe. [heir coérdination was incomparably more effective 
than thor between the two Axis sections, each of which con- 
tinued all practical purposes to wage itsown separate war. 
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While the German Army overcame the Russian counter 
attack and the winter rigors of 1941-42 better than the 
High Command had at times reason to anticipate, its whole 

lan of campaign, not only in Russia, but in the war as a 
whole, had been irretrievably shattered. The great irresisti 
ble campaign of annihilation that was to have broken the 
Red Army of resistance and which had been triumphantly 
claimed in repeated communiques, had ended in failure. 

When, after many months of stubborn defense and in 
credible hardships and losses the German Army, reinforced 
by unreliable satellite forces, was able to take the offensive 
again, it was no longer on the whole front but only on its 
southernmost sector and with limited objectives. The wat 
that was to have been finished on the Eastern Front before 
the Allies would be able to intervene effectively in the 
West, threatened to become another struggle against an all 
round encirclement. 

It is all the more remarkable that Adolf Hitler should in 
the summer of 1942 and early autumn have doggedly pet 
sisted in hurling his Sixth Army into the mad venture at 
Stalingrad, instead of diverting enough forces to deal Allied 
strategy a crippling, though no longer a fatal, blow after 
Rommel unexpectedly turned the tables on the British 
Eighth Army in May and June. The presence of even part 
of the forces v: ainly expended before Stalingrad might have 
- abled Rommel to complete his push through to the Nile 

Valley. At a later stage it might have prevented General 
Montgomery from winning the overwhelming victory at 
E] Alamein (INranrry Journat, April) which began th« 
final expulsion of the Axis from African soil and which may 
well rank with the battles of Britain and Moscow as the 
third crucial test of the War. 

V 

With the failure of Rommel’s summer attack, the last 
chance to achieve a decisive victory, the original German 
war plan which aimed at the isolation and defeat of 
its opponents one after the other finally and irrevocably 
broke down. The question arises: Are there indications that 
and that another German 
pl: in has been substituted for the original? 

This question has to be discussed separately with respect 
to German plans for the West and for the East. For the 
West German strategy is clearly defined and sharply cit 
cumscribed by the 


this fact has been recognized, 


' “strategical logic” of their situation. Al 
lied offensive power must be cut down by the utmost in 
tensification of submarine warfare 
communication in the Atlantic. The German defense of 
the Fortress of Europe must necessarily base itself upon the 
principles that govern the defense of a river line. In other 
words, they must consider the formidable line of fortifica 
tions constructed by them during the past three years all 
around the Atlantic Coasts of the occupied territories and 
more recently along the northern rim of the Mediterranean 
as well, merely as obstacles to impede and protract an Allied 
landing, and rely for their main defense upon a rapid 
counterstroke with overwhelming forces concentrated 
around the point or area of landing. The appointment, in 
the spring of 1942, of Field Marshal von Rundstedt, known 
since his admirable handling of 1932 maneuvers as a past 
master in such lightning-like counteraction, to the West 


against their lines of 
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ern Command pointed to just such a strategy. For such a 
highly mobile prom the broad plains of France and the 
Low Countries with their dense net of communications offer 
almost ideal conditions. The situation is far less favorable 
in Norway on the one hand and the Mediterranean coast- 
line, particularly in the Balkan Peninsula, on the other. 
The great islands and peninsulas of the Mediterranean, 
capable of being isolated and overwhelmed in detail, offer 
excellent targets to the sea and air superiority the Allies will 
possess in the Mediterranean from this summer onwards. 

While German strategy finds itself thus clearly circum- 
scribed in the West, in the East it still has some choice of 
procedure. The High Command can decide to retire to a 
shorter fortified line and attempt to exhaust Russian strength 
in counterattacks, or to stake everything on one more of- 
fensive in the Caucasus with the object of at least gaining 
the oil fields for themselves and possibly crippling thereby 
the Red Army’s offensive power. 

The problem confronting the German High Command 
was discussed on February 10, 1943, by the official German 
military spokesman who tried to explain away the loss of 
the rich country in the Don basin and Northern Caucasus 
by comparing it with the réle of Bohemia in the Seven Years 
War in which, so he claimed, Frederick’s twice repeated at- 
tempts to occupy that decisive region would have spelt in- 
evitable catastrophe for his opponents, if they had suc- 
ceeded, but did not impair his ability to hold his own in a 
wisely conducted defensive when they failed. 

The evidence available is not sufficient to indicate 
whether this remarkable statement—all the more remark- 
able in view of the Fihrer’s express refusal, not more than 
half a year earlier, to hear of any comparison with Frederick 
the Great's position since this failed to do justice to his 
chances of a decisive victory—reflects a radical change in 
Germany's fundamental picture of the war or not. Subse- 
quent statements of the official military spokesman, such as 
his repeated emphasis upon the exhaustion of Russian man- 
power, might be interpreted in that sense, while others 
would seem to point to a resumption of major offensive 
action at least on the Ukrainian front. 

In general there can be no doubt that the comparison 
with Frederick the Great's position after the breakdown of 
his attempts to bring about a quick decision in his favor 
accurately reflects the general position of Germany at the 
present moment. For that reason one can assume that a 
strategy of cautious and wise defensive action aiming at a 
draw by dividing and exhausting their opponents, such as 
Frederick successfully carried out in the second part of the 
Seven Years War, remains the Nazis best-and-only hope. 


- 
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However, closer scrutiny reveals a number of diffe: noes 
historical and otherwise, which make their position pear 
far less favorable than this comparison would indi. :¢ 4 
first sight. Under the conditions of eighteenth centu: war. 
fare the sentiment of the population of Frederick . own 
estates as well as of the occupied territories, such as Sony. 
mattered little, while in the camp of his opponents th: main 
springs of action were personal hatred-of monarc!\: and 
statesmen, not the just wrath of outraged peoples. Thus the 
psychological conditions for the maintenance of his ow 
position as well as for the division of his opponents, to 
which even more than his own talents he owed his success. 
ful escape, were incomparably more favorable. Frederick 
the Great’s enemies had no such weapon as the Allied 
bomber fleets. 

There is, however, yet another reason of a purely psycho 
logical but not insignificant character. For the last fifty years 
the German Army has repeatedly and unanimously pro- 
nounced itself against precisely such a war of exhaustion, a 
war which does not have the objective of an ultimate vic- 
torious counteroffensive.’ Even the defensive with the ob 
ject of a return to a decisive counterattack has had great dif. 
ficulties to win a place in the German military thought 
despite the authority of Clausewitz. Those few bold spirits 
who dared to advocate it, as in the present generation Field 
Marshal von Leeb, have always taken the greatest care to 
emphasize that what they meant by defense was a decisive 
form of warfare, and in no sense a defensive pure and 
simple, with no other objective than to wear out the op 
ponent’s will power and forces. 

Therefore, should the inexorable exigencies of the stra- 
tegic situation force the German military leaders in the end 
to adopt a course which they have emphatically, unhesitat- 
ingly and unanimously rejected, their conduct is likely to be 
less sure, less whole-hearted than it would be in the great of- 
fensive operations upon which not only their whole train- 
ing, but their whole thoughts have been concentrated for 
three generations. For that very reason is there not a strong 
likelihood that, whatever the objective consideration of their 
strategic position may seem to demand, not only the reckless 
and desperate Fiihrer himself but the soberest of his ad- 
visors may prefer to test fate once more in a last mad fling 
rather than to resign themselves to a course that may stave 
off the collapse a little longer but cannot hold out hope 
of ultimate salvation? 


"One of the very few German military thinkers who differed from com- 
mon opinion in this respect was Seeckt, who for that reason refrained from 
the customary condemnation of Falkenhayn. In his Deutschland Zwischen 
Ost und West (1933) he attributed their defeat in the World War to the 
incautious pursuit of a strategy beyond German resources. 
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Colored Smokes for Identification 
By Brigadier General Alden H. Waitt 


LIED HEADQUARTERS, North Africa,—Front line 


dispatches indicate Axis eyesight—or something—is failing. 
One dispatch said a considerable formation of German Stuka 
planes by mistake delivered a “particularly hard attack” 


st their own tanks on the North Tunisian front yester- 
jay. British troops who watched the spectacle said they 


C 
hoped the results were good. 
a. ¢ 
Identification of friendly tanks has presented a problem 


which has given much concern to the Armored Force and 
the Air Forces. It is extremely difficult to provide a dis- 
tinguishing sign which will immediately make known to 
friendly aircraft that the vehicle on the ground is one of 
their own and not an enemy, and at the same time does not 
offer an aiming point to enemy guns or bombs. 

Early in 1940 the Armored Force Board took up this 
pressing problem. The simplest solution seemed to be a 
large cross, circle or other geometric design painted in white 
or yellow on the side or top of the vehicle. It was found 
that yellow could be seen from the greatest distance. At 
the same time, however, the large cross in yellow loomed 
up as a pe fect aiming point and very effectiv ely prevented 
attempts at camouflage. Tests at Fort Knox showed that the 
painted design could be seen on the ground before the 
outlines of the tank itself could be distinguished. I observed 
a number of the tests in 1940 and 1941 and recall how the 
markings stood out as a fighting vehicle appeared from 
behind a hill or a patch of undergrowth in the distant fore- 
ground. It was obvious that there would be more danger 
in using this system of identification than there would be 
in leaving the tank unpainted and taking a chance that it 
would not be bombed by its own airplanes as well as the 
enemy's 

Various other means were tried but none were found 

cessful. Signal flags, Very lights and smoke pots were 

ied and rejected. It was proposed that colored smokes 
night solve the problem. Unfortunately the Army at that 
ime had no practicable colored smoke signal nor was any 
under development for this purpose. Consequently, the 

‘hemical Warfare Service of the Army Service Forces was 

alled upon to devise a munition which would give an 
tasily distinguished smoke in a variety of colors. The mili- 
ary cheracesiilian were established and work began on 

he pr ect. . 

A nun mber of months later experimental grenades were 
eady for test and results were most successful. The finished 






























product was a small munition of the size and shape of the 
standard smoke hand grenade that could give off smoke in 
seven brilliant or distinct colors—red, orange, yellow, blue, 
green, violet, and black. 

General Patton, who was soon to leave for North Africa 
with his task force, had a number of his officers fly to Edge- 
wood to witness a test of the colored smokes. They were 
observed from the ground and also from high altitudes. The 
test showed that it was practicable to tell colors apart even 
at 10,000 feet without difficulty. The yellow was especially 
brilliant and distinguishable. 

General Patton immediately asked for several thousands 
of these to be furnished his force in a very short time, and 
when his force left the port it carried the required supply 
of colored smoke grenades. 

Uses of the colored smoke have not yet been worked out 
in detail, but it is possible to visualize many applications 
without difficulty. For signals between air and ground a 
code may be evolved with an almost infinite number of 
combinations, and if another variation is needed a white 
smoke grenade can be added to the seven colored ones. 
Armored and other vehicles can carry blue and yellow 
today, and when the code changes tomorrow, green and red. 
If the driver has to ide ntify himself he pulls the pins and 
tosses out the grenade. T he smoke is produced in a matter 
of three or four seconds after the grenade is fired and lasts 
for about three minutes. 

Command posts can be identified to friendly aircraft by 
various colors. Perhaps one division CP will be revealed by 
two streamers of violet smoke while another might have a 
streamer of black and a streamer of orange. Signals may be 
exchanged between airplanes in the air by color code. With 
a parachute attachment, the gre snades may be dropped from 
observation planes to identify targets for artillery or ob 
jectives for armored force attack. An area to be attacked 
from the air may be outlined in one color or another for 
approaching attack planes. This smoke would have to be 
contained in larger munitions which would burn for a 
longer time or fired in an artillery shell. Colors should be 
varied from day to day to confuse the enemy. 

At night when the colors are of no use there is a sub 
stitute. The M-14 thermite grenade produces an intense 
white light—a light so intense that it can be seen from 
altitudes above 10,000 feet. In this case the code mav be a 
variation in number of grenades or a geometric design laid 
out on the ground. 

















he development of colored smokes suggests that the 
erplexing problem of identification of ground units by 
air forces may be nearly solved. 
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There was Madrid. Then Sevastop 
And finally Stalingrad. The first tw 
cities fell but not until the formula was 
suggested: the steel and concrete of 2 
modern city makes it an incomparabl 
fortress. Stalingrad confirmed the for 
mula. Siege guns and bombers may bat 
ter into rubble the modern city of blocks 
of private homes, apartment houses, of: 
fice buildings, department stores, fa 
tories, but the debris makes an even 
stronger defensive strong-point. Fac 
city block is a fortress itself. And the 
battle goes on from city block to «ty 
block. The Nazis whimpered that Sa! 
ingrad was whipped but didn’t know « 


These pictures can’t show the 165-da\ 


siege as it was, but they do suggest 
truth of the formula—when backed Up 
by well-trained, well-equipped fighter 
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On the periphery of the city the private homes of Stalingrad’s 
citizens provided cover for defense. The Germans were forced 
to inch their way from the suburbs to the heart of the city. 
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Brick and steel walls pro- 
vide defense lines inside 
the city. The Nazis com- 
plained that the Russians 
might slowly and pain- 
fully give up a city block 
only to fight with re- 
newed fury before giv- 
ing up the next block. 


Stalingrad. 
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In a Stalingrad garden a tank is dug in 

and camouflaged. The one shown is 

credited with having destroyed ten Nazi 
tanks and routing an > 


invading battalion. . w 
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This scene from the 

Volga embankment 

shows the littered de- 
struction of war. 


<— 
Bridges were 
blasted but pon- 
tons were thrown 
across the river. 
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The art of camouflage in 

part consists of using 

what is native to the 

locale. On the outskirts 

of the city Russian de- 

fenders are hidden in 

what appearstobearick —— ne 
of straw or hay. ww aa PTE Ra toe a i ear Bl 
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Uniforms blend into the de- 


bris of broken walls, rough 
timber and leafless trees. 
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Russian patrols 
gave the invad- 
ers no surcease. 
City streets and 
alleys are ave- 
nues for en- 
circlement. 
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Smoke and flame is an 
inevitable part of war 
for a City. 


The ubiquitous Italian 
I 
| prisoner appeared at 
Y Stalingrad. 
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A modern 
city’s com- 
plex under 
ground sys- 
tem of sewer 
and water 
mains, con- 
duits, and 
connecting 
passages 
confuse and 
betray the 
invader if 
the defense 
uses them 
with intelli- 
gence. 




















Organization [ODT 


By Dr. Alfred Vagts 


There was a time when the Reichswehr was “the sole 
arms-bearer” in the Third Reich (Basic Military Law of 
May 21, 1935); this is no longer the case. But at no time 
was it the Reich's only “spade bearer” for war. One mobili- 
zation of spade bearers was undertaken through the “Or- 
ganization Todt.” 

In their work of re-arming Germany, the professionals 
of the Wehrmacht had numerous helpers. Among the or 
ganizations definitely welcome to the officers was that of 
Fritz Todt, even if not all the works undertaken by it were 
equally approved of by them. It would appear, for example, 
that the first large scale enterprise on which Todt was 
employed, starting in 1933, the building of automobile ex- 
press highways, was undertaken from the Nazi zeal, not to 
say frenzy, for imitating American and Italian roads of this 
kind, and as part of the general motorization of the German 
nation. At that time, however, the Reichswehr was of the 
opinion that the building of such roads was premature since 
the enemies of Germany were vastly superior to her in 
motor potential and that consequently these roads, for the 
time being at least, constituted invasion routes rather 
than sally ports. Leaving such differences of opinion aside, 
the Wehrmacht found Todt decidedly useful and easy to 
work with. Perhaps the reason was that Todt was more of 
an expert than a politician, and only occasionally delivered 
a speech in Nazi vein. 

Fritz Todt was born in 1891, studied engineering, gradu 
ated with a dissertation on “The Sources of Errors in the 
Construction of Highway Surfaces from Tar and Asphalt,” 
and then served in the First World War with the artillery 
and the air force. He afterwards worked with a large 
Munich highway-construction firm of which he became 
manager and part owner in 1928. Unlike so many other 
“‘oiners,” he was therefore a rather successful businessman 
when he joined the Nazi party in 1923 and the SA in 
1931, reaching eventually the rank of Standartenfiihrer on 
the staff of the Supreme SA Leader. Being an “old fighter” 
in party battles made Todt the expert who could be 
trusted politically by the party leadership and on whom 
office after office could be piled until in the matter of office 
holding he even surpassed Goring himself. 

The first of the public works undertaken by Todt was 
the Enterprise for the Building of Reich Express Highways 
(Unternehmen Reichsautobahnen) which, based on a law 
of June 27, 1933, envisaged the construction of 6,500-7,000 
kms. (or over 4,000 miles) of express highways within the 
ensuing six years (which, accidentally or not, would make 
the termination of the work coincide with the beginning of 
the Second World War). The work was announced as an 
unemployment relief project on the largest possible scale 
and Todt himself told the VIIth International Roads Con- 
gress held in September, 1934 at Munich, that these “roads 





*This is a chapter from a book, Hitler's Second Army, to be published 
in the near future by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


of Adolf Hitler were a work of peace.” As a public works 
enterprise it was administered and legally represented unti! 
early in 1941 by the Reich Railroads, an arrangemen; 
which was designed to avoid competition between the Stax 
owned railroads and the new highway system and to ensy 
a routing which would be complementary rather than com 
petitive. Todt himself was appointed Inspector General 
of German Highways (Generalinspekteur fiir das deutsche 
Strassenwesen ) and as such was entrusted with the task of 
routing the new roads as well as settling their engineering 
features. The Reichsautobahnen enterprise was given A 
board of directors which included Major Hiihnlein, leader 
of the Nazi Motor Corps and other German notables, 

This understanding with the Reich Railroads made the 
routing of the new roads on the whole one dictated by 
transport requirements, of an economic rather than strategic 
character, though in total war and the preparations for it 
that distinction is small. While at first sight the routes offer 
a bewildering spectacle of loose ends, actually they fit on 
the whole into a general system of roads comprising two 
North-South lines, connecting Hamburg-Hanover-Frank 
furt-am-Main-Karlsruhe and Stettin-Berlin-Leipzig-Munich 
and two East-West lines connecting the Ruhr-Hanover 
Berlin-Frankfurt-an-der-Oder and Karlsruhe-Stuttgar 
Munich-Reichenhall. Two lines—Hamburg-Berlin-Breslau 
and Ruhr-Munich-Passau—running more diagonally are as 
yet only planned. They point to a more imperialistic 
tendency and are more in the character of sally lines for 
Mitteleuropa. Of the former routes, some 2,000 kms. had 
been built by the end of 1937, and it is estimated that an 
additional 1,000 kms. was built in each of the two following 
years. 

The imperialistic urge behind this road building was on 
the whole given no hope for the execution of its dreams 
until after the day of victory, though there was a good 
deal of scheming that reached beyond the German frontiers 
Distrustful of this, the Swiss declined to have great inter 
national highways, no matter who planned them, run 
directly through their own country. Other satellites of 
Germany like Hungary have continued (even during the 
war) with the planning of automobile highways intended 
after the war to give immediate access to the German 
routes at Vienna and Graz. 

Much of the German “large space” scheming runs along 
the lines of intra-European highways, connecting the seats 
of the “master race” with the satellite countries. This 
might be called the road section of Geopolitics. What old 
Lord Salisbury called “lunatic lines,” the lines of imperialistic 
expansion in days gone by along which railroads were to rur 
and along which nowadays automobile roads are to extend 
will be the lines along which a German-dominated Europe 
will direct its traffic. While the war has stopped most 


actual construction, nevertheless the Reich Government 


has encouraged and permitted the Danish Government t0 
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Allied soldiers making an assault on the Channel 
coast may find steel and concrete blocks such as this 
one built by the Organization Todt in their path. 


carry on the work on the “Bird Flight Line” from Hamburg 


Copenhagen, a line for railroads and automobile high- 
ways, envisaging large new bridges including one spanning 
th e Fehmarn Sound, as well as ferries, a system which is to 
shorten the railroad travelling time from nine and a quarter 
: urs toa little over four hours. The war has still left some 
“large space” speculations alive and German road planners 
have given their blessings to French plans for a system of 
canals and roads connecting the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, a system which they view as part of a transcon- 
tinental system of communications in the “new Europe” 
stretching between Bordeaux and the Black Sea. 

Still another group of planners close to Todt and his 
work are the space planners working inside the Reich, men 
making blueprints for settlements, relocating industries, 
arranging for spaces in which a Grossraumwirtschaft, a 
large space economy, would function. In June, 1935, Todt 
ceded that part of his organization which was originally 
intended and used for the preparation of the automobile 
highways to these planners, who did business under the 
resounding title of Reich Office for Space Order, Reichs- 
stelle fiir Raumordnung, later renamed Association for the 
Preparation of Reich Planning and Space Order, Gesell- 
schaft zur Vorbereitung der Reichsplanung und Raumord- 
nung. Their task was defined as “centralizing, over-all 
planning and ordering the German space for the total ter- 
ritory of the Reich.” 

lhe express roads built under Todt’s direction are very 
similar in construction to U. S. super highways, though the 
road bed may be made to carry somewhat heavier burdens, 
including heaviest caliber guns. They have an over-all 
width of 78% feet, including two concrete one-way drive- 
ways of 24% feet on which three cars can travel abreast, 
with the driveways separated by a strip of lawn and bor- 
dered on the outsides by other strips of lawn. There are no 
grade crossings and the gradients on the whole do not 
ed 5 degrees. The expenditure on the construction of 

national roads plus maintenance amounted to some- 
over one billion marks a year on the average in the 
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later 1930's, of which about 100 million a year went for 
maintenance. The administrative personnel as in so many 
Nazi enterprises was ri ther numerous, giving jobs to many 
“old fighter.” The office work of the Autobahnen con 
alii in January, 1935, involved 4,260 people, when 
at the same time 80,294 workmen were employed on 1,191 
km. of roads under construction—that is to say, one “clerk” 
for nineteen workers and four per km. of building work 

The principal engineering experiences gained on this 
construction work were in the field of mass employment 
of labor and the mass handling of materials. By the spring 
of 1934, 15,000 men were employed on twenty-two pro} 
ects, totalling 1,076 kms., with 500 million marks being 
spent in each of the two years 1933 and 1934. In 1934 
altogether 100,000 men were employed on the highway 
work directly and some additional 150,000 on work con 
nected with this construction, such as the building of 
bridges, work in quarries, etc. Thus in 1935, 250,000 men 
were employed on or for the Reichsautobahnen. 

These experiences and performances qualified Todt in 
the eyes of the Fiihrer for the direction of the larger and 
more urgent work of finishing the construction of the 
Westwall, the line of fortifications behind which German 
re-armament was to be completed without fear of inter 
ference on the part of the Western powers. Begun in 1936 
by the Army itself under the direction of its own engineers, 
the work done within a year and a half satisfied neither the 
Fiihrer nor the leader of all German technicians, and by 
an order of May 28, 1938, Hitler told Todt to take this 
work in hand and bring it to a quick conclusion. For the 
purposes of this work the “Organization Todt” was then 
set up 

From his headquarters at Wiesbaden, Todt organized 
the work as a gigantic problem in excavating, steel and 
cement procurement, concrete mixing and transporting, 
concrete pouring, labor, tr unsporting and housing problem 
all put on a twenty-four hour basis. As the Nazi and Ger 
man military press de -picted this enterprise, a variety of 
organizations and enterprises were called upon to contribute 
—the German cement industry threw in one-third of its 
total production; private construction firms furnished the 
largest excavators available and fully a third of all concrete 
mixers in the Reich, as well as pneumatic drills, tractors 
and 15,000 trucks, or over one-third of the whole German 
truck fleet. The Reich railroads put at Todt’s disposal 
6,000 freight cars per diem, later raised to 8,000, and the 
Reich Postal Service, which runs the larger ay of the 
German rural bus lines, sixty-eight per cent of its total 
fleet. The National Socialist Motor Tishepert Corps 
“NSKK) furnished numerous truck drivers, dispatch riders, 
and traffic control officers. 

It was a tremendous test mobilization of machines and 
men, and not without its disturbing effects even in the 
Third Reich. For one thing, the health authorities noted 


an “increase” of gonorrhea in the regions of the Westwall 





Pick-and-shovel men of the Reich 
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Lhe O] beg: in its work with 35,000 men of its own on 
July 20, 1938, practically all building workers; this num 
ber rose to 45,000 a week later and thereafter in the fol 
acceleration: 77,000 on August 3; 191,000 on 
213,000 on September 14; 241,000 on Sep 
tember 21; 278,000 on September 28; and to its maximum 
of 342,000 on October 6. and 
the work got actually under way, Hitler, spe aking at the 
Annual I 


most gigantic 


lowing 
September 


While these numbers rose 


arty Day rally on September 12, called it “the 
To the ee 


all ages.’ 
ing contingents were .added 90,000 workers employed by 


fortification work of 
the Staff of Fortification Engineers or Festungspionierstab, 
did the 
and 100,000 men of the 
Todt increasingly drew as a labor force. 


who surveying, cable-laying, camouflaging, etc., 


Reich Labor Service, on whom 

Thanks to this mobilization and cooperation of forces and 
materials, the work on the Westwall was completed by 
lodt in December, 1939. The French, already deeply 
impre ssed by | litler’ s boasts about the strength of his W all, 
The 
main work had been completed by May, 1939 when Todt 
discharged a sizable number of workers and transferred 
others to similar work in the 


left it undisturbed even after the outbreak of the war. 


East of Germany. 


\ 
With the coming of war, Todt’s activities took on 
a more exclusively military character. He wa 
And althor 


already held the offices of Chief of the Four Year Pla 
General Deputy for the Regulation of Building Co: 


sible, \ 
a reserve major general of the Air Forces. 


tion, he was now made Inspector General for Special 
Plan y, 1940), Ins 
and Electric Power (Generalins; 
most important, M 
March 17, 1940 


lodt, as one of the greatest German engineers, repre 


under the Four Year February, 
General for Water 
fiir Wasser und Energie) and, 


tor Armaments and Munitions 


technology in the topmost direction of the State,” sa 
Pariser Zeitung on May 20, 1942. 

Under the direction of Todt, far-reaching reorgani: 
in the German war industries were undertaken, but | 
of them were in their final shape when Todt was ki 
1942. He was repla 


Speer, an architect and the executor of some of the Fii 


an airplane accident early in 


own architectural fantasies in addition to some of hi 
which are said to include the blueprints for a | 
House, a palace for the future meetings of all the de! 
of a German-dominated Europe. 


Todt and Speer tended to establish the suprema 
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The U-boat pens on the French coast at Lorient were built by Organiza- 
tion Todt. They have been heavily blasted of late by the AAF and RAF. 
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gineer over the economist in the war-industries. In 
1e Nazi press announced that the day of the tech- 
had finally arrived, that price considerations were 
y preserved to bring out the comparative usefulness 
nts in the war production, that the director of a war 
tion plant was to be the engineer and not the owner 
inager. Economy engineers were appointed to deter- 
where steel could be saved in the construction of 
ry buildings and where fuel could be used more eco 
cally. 

Che OT followed the Wehrmacht “frontward” into the 
11 conquered countries, always, as is emphasized, in 
cooperation with the various technical units of the 

hrmacht. Todt is reported to have said in those days: 

1OW need engineers who do not sit in construction ol 

- but who are in the midst of events. I need technicians 
are at the same time leaders.” The Front-Engineer, 

rontingenieur, was about to have his day—with the coming 

a large part of the workers of the OT became “front 
rw rs,” doing tasks in the rear zones, often close to the 
ont lines. 

¢ ‘onsidering the habit of the Nazi press to claim much 
for the various war-making organizations—in which the 

tality of claims seems often to go beyond the sum of the 
performances—it is on the whole rather difficult to de- 
termine from these various “write-ups” exactly what are the 
functions, tasks and performances of these several organiza 
tions at different times. Much for example has been claimed 
for the OT in the field of “adapting the industry in the 
conquered countries to the requirements of Germany's war 
industry” but these do not square with those put forward 
on behalf of the Economy and Armament Staff of the 

Wehrmacht. 

\pparently the largest part of the OT’s war work has been 
along its old fields, highway building and the construction 
of fortifications. In this activity it was used much as the so- 
called Armierungstruppen of the First World War were 
used by the German Army. Seen with army eyes, the OT 
constituted engineering troops farthest away from the 
battlefield, with the so-called Bautruppen, a body of defi- 
nitely military character wedged in between the OT and 
the front line or regular engineers. The OT consequently 
remained largely without uniforms, though most of the 
age features of military organization were incorporated in 

ts administration. 

In Russia, the emphasis of the work of the OT was again 
on road building. Russia, as Hitler expressed his disap- 

intment in a Reichstag speech of September 30, 1942, 

aecoted has no roads or only fragments of roads. 

Thus we have to build roads as well. The first really gi- 

ic roads are now being put into service by our Organi- 
n Todt. In some regions paths have to be designed 
igh swamp land. These are regions where formerly no 
believed any traffic could be established.” In addition 
id building, part of the long distance traffic, as for in- 
between Berlin and Smolensk, was undertaken by 
ansport division of the OT. 
order to keep highways and railroad tracks clearet 
2 the winter of 1942-43 than they were in the preced- 
inter, a special snow-removing service was set up by 
on of Speer. A committee of experts designed snow 


An OT engineer looks over a bridge repair job his 
outfit took on when the Nazis marched into Riga. 


removal machinery and instructed a special personnel 

The destruction of railway bridges in war has usually 
presented the greatest obstacle to an early resumption ot 
trafic. In the First World War this burden was found 
so very onerous by the regular German engineering troops 
that private firms specializing in bridge construction were 
called in to assist when it Came to the more permane nt re 
pairs and reconstruction work. Now the OT has been 
called in. It has been engaged for many months on the 
repair of the bridges across the Maritza River where rail 
trafhe into Turkey is still interrupted; it has also worked 
to get Bulgarian roads into better shape in order to facilitat 
traffic with Turkey. It has repaired the combined rail and 
road bridge over the Danube at Belgrade-Pancevo of which 
two spans had been destroyed in April, 1941, and has since 
proceeded to reconstructing the Belgrade railway station 
Together with an engineer unit and a Hungarian construc 
tion battalion, a body of 2,000 OT workers repaired an im 
portant bridge on the Dnieper 

In the west of conquered Europe the greatest single task 
for the OT has been the “Second Westwall,” as it has been 
called, a line of concrete fortifications along the western 
most rim of German conquests from Kirkenes, near the 
North Cape, to the Spanish-French frontier. Into this work 























OT construction workers work with equipment com- 


mon to building crews in any country. Here they are 
pouring cement for concrete antitank and road blocks. 


has gone most of the output of the cement factories in the 
occupied territories, which the occupation authorities have 
requisitioned. The purpose of this wall is to forestall in 
vasion of the from the sea. 
Speer boasted in June, 1942, 
Dutch coast from which the population has largely been re 
“every farm has become a blockhouse, and a net 
work of roads has been constructed to carry supplies to 
any possible front.” It was some such works—' ‘hotels turned 
that the commandos encountered at Dieppe 
where they found members of the OT on the spot, some of 
whom they made prisoners temporarily. 

While the Eastern front presented the Germans with a 
number of problems incident to wide distances and low 
temperatures, the African front offered others due to similar 
distances and high temperatures. In this theater of war, the 
“Transport Standard,” which had been at Speer’s disposal 
before he become Todt’s successor, was used as part of the 
supply system. Todt himself had evolved for the Africa 
Corps a whole repair shop system, placed behind the front 
and if necessary under enemy fire, which enabled the Ger- 
mans to repair damaged fighting vehicles quicker than their 
enemies. 

In the First World War requisitioned transport was 
used by the German Army with some success. Present Ger- 


continent Todt’s successor 


that in the sector along the 


move d 


into forts,” ete. 
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man commanders are quite open-minded about the 
nonmilitary transport such as offered by the OT 
NSKK, on land and water. The OT maintains a flee t 
own. In the exportation of goods from Portugal, | 
ample, these are carried in Portuguese bottoms only 
as Bilbao, the farthest point north to which the eo u 
are willing to let their own ships { go. Here goods a 
ferred to ‘ships belonging to the OT. W here ibe 
port ition needs are acute, as In Norway in the sumn 
1942 when fortification lines were being built, the O 
verted the greater part of its shipping space and many 
to Norway. 

The mobility of labor, as great under or 
conditions in Europe as in the United States, has 
been accelerated by war. German military leaders r 
that complete military mobilization implies a certain 
of energy and personnel. / \ military body of equal 
calls for more superiors than a body of civilians worki1 
military tasks of a simple nature. 
nology: a “group” in the military sense calls - at 
one noncommissioned ofhicer for eve ry eight men; 
of OT workers, 
30 men. Thus for very sound reasons the complet: 
tarization of such bodies of men seems undesirable. Th: 
OT allows for the labor mobility which “large spac: 
economy That requirement characterizes th 
OT, the units of which have worked and are working 
the regions between Kirkenas and the Mediterranean, th: 
Atlantic and the Black Sea, as well as in the € 
land, where on occasions they repair air raid damages 

Within the Old Reich, OT groups have been employe: 
in transferring German industries to the east under the 
Four Year Plan Office. According to German reports, some 
40,000 construction workers from the OT formerly em 
ployed in this work, have undertaken the reconstruction of 
Ukrainian key industries. 

Before the outbreak of the war, the regulations for hiring 
OT workers provided for a minimum of one year service 
The OT furnished shelter, food and transportation for 
workers whose residence was too far away from the vari 
ous projects to commute. No less than 200 large labor 
camps were set up for those employed on the Westwal 
addition to those of the Reich Labor Service in that vicinity 
Working conditions were hard enough, with a aaa hour 
day, including only three short intermissions of altogether 
seventy minutes, and a seven day week, 


never 


To use German I 


‘“ 
group 


however, has only one overseer fo 


requires. 


German hom 


\ with a furloug! 
of ten days every six months. Release was hard to ol 
These conditions were not improved after the outbreak : 
the war. Those workers not taken into the armed forces | 
to be given a so-called “Treugeld,” a premium |! 
term services and reénlistment. 

Another psychological sop for these workers was th 
introduction of a uniform. As a publicity man for th O1 


} 
} 


declared: “Since with the increase of foreign labor | n the 
organization, German laborers might conclude that ‘| 
were only little, if any, better than prisoners of 
foreign civilian workers, they were to be given a | 

of their own in order to set them off.” Uniforms w 
within the OT by Germans only (aside from the 
personnel). They consist of a rough khaki-color 

tunic open at the throat, a red brassard with a sv 









e circle on the left sleeve, and a narrow band on 
the words “ORG.TODT” are inscribed in white 
lettering about 3 inches above the left cuff. The belt 
k with a plain buckle and the trousers are tucked 
jackboot. The foreign workers wear civilian clothes, 
the addition of a gray brassard on which a unit or 

is stitched. 

administration of the OT comprises the following 

cs 

The central office located at the Avus-Nord- 
ife in Berlin—the Avus is an automobile highway and 
1g track in the west of that city. 

Chief works departments which supervise the vari- 
labor projects in the field, having direct liaison with 

| In. 

Front control and security services, responsible for 
oa housing and hygienic conditions of the OT 
rkers. The security services conduct investigations and 

upervise the transfer of men from labor camps to punitive 
camps and back. 

4) Principal camps, the living and eating quarters for 
the OT men. Each camp is placed under a camp leader or 
Lagerfithrer. The men in the camp are assembled in work- 
ing gangs or groups of from twenty-five to thirty under a 
group leader or Gruppenfiihrer. Each group is inspected 
daily by an engineer of the Chief Construction Office, and 
very three days by a physician. 

5) Supply camps maintain stocks of food from which 
~ rations are drawn. 

) The Todt Police, recruited from members of the 

T. ‘een important works by day or night and are re 
pa le for the safety of trains and trucks of the OT en 
route. They are also responsible for the discipline of the 
OT 

Punitive camps, where OT men are sent for breach 

f discipline, slow work or idleness. Prisoners are usually 
segregated by nationality, and work in these c camps is carried 
n undies the supervision of armed sentries, with no rest 
periods during the day. 

8) Medical service. 

9) Propaganda Staff which employs OT war reporters 
OT-Kriegsberichterstatter) and takes care of the publicity 
lor the organization. It edits the paper of the OT, under 
the title of Der Frontarbeiter (The Front Worker), which 
has appeared since December, 1940. It also edits books 
with titles like Die Propagandastaffel der OT Berichtet 

[he Propaganda Staff of the OT Reports) or OT- 

Kriegsberichter, Dichter und Maler erleben den Einsatz der 

ntarbeiter (OT-War Reporters, Poets and Painters Ex- 
periences with the Front Workers ) 

[he recruiting of workers for the OT has undergone 
nearly a complete swing from voluntary engagement to 
essment. While the construction of the automobile 
highways was carried out with German labor largely en 


gaged on a voluntary basis, the original Westwall labor force 
\ rgely conscripted. Aside from the Reich Labor Serv- 
ce, the strictly Nazi-controlled employment offices (Arbeit- 


furnished one large contingent. A call also went out 
‘ain contracting firms and industrial plants for part 
personnel, ranging from engineers to workers and 
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their equipment. Occasionally the whole personne! and 
equipment of a construction firm was taken over. 

At a later date, building and construction firms, German 
and non-German, have been similarly absorbed by the OT, 
which took in some 5,000 German firms of various kinds, 
mostly building concerns. Where such builders tried to 
obtain profits higher than the German authorities were will 
ing to concede, the OT undertook a clean-up and on one 
occasion, in Norway in the summer of 1942, deprived 
twenty firms of the right to carry on their trade. In Sep 
tember, 1942, the OT had engaged 500 chauffeurs in Nor 
way, all mechanics available, eighty per cent of the garages 
and automobile equipment. Recently the OT has repeated 
the methods used while the original Westwall was under 
construction. When soldiers are unavailable to do the 
work for them, construction firms are mobilized in toto. As 
of January 15, 1943, after the Russian successes, 5,473 
German firms were declared mobile and told to hold them 
selves ready to leave for Russia, with their equipment and 
personnel, to have tools and spare parts ready for packing, 
and to have workers medically examined and inoculated 

The wages paid by the OT were originally nonmilitary 
and extremely variable, often depending on those drawn 
by a worker in the building trades. In October, 1942, these 
wages were made uniform, at least for the “front workers” 
of the OT. Beginning January 1, 1943, uniform wages were 
introduced for all construction work undertaken in Europe. 
In the case of the “front workers” pay is equivalent to a 
soldier's pay. The difference between former higher wages 
and the present uniform wage is paid as a family allowance 
to the worker’s dependents. 

The numerical strength of the OT in wartime has never 
been made public but estimates a between 450,000 and 
2,000,000. Early in 1940 the Germans announced that 
the OT at that time included nearly half a million; again 
in the summer of 1942 it was stated by them that over 
200,000 trained workmen were employed for several months 
along the Channel Coast. With its strength, the compo 
sition of this force has also changed considerably since the 
outbreak of the war. The original force, needless to say, 
was practically all German. But since 1939 Germans have 
been taken out for more immediate fighting purposes and 
have been replaced by either “voluntary workers” from 
the occupied territories or the Allied countries or even pris 
oners of war. Early in 1940 it was announced that the OT 
had lost the majority of its German workers to either the 
armed forces or the war industries. By August, 1941 only 
one-fifth of its strength was presumed to be German, a 
large part of these being overseer personnel. There were 
complaints that the foreign worker, and in particular the 
“Eastern worker,” proved more inefficient than the original 
German worker. 

With increased shortcomings in the German war labor 
supply, ever more pressure has been put on the German 
occupied countries to provide workers. Open labor cons rip 
tion was avoided but the various administr: itions of the se 
territories as well as the several Quisling organizations were 
told to obtain hands for either war industries in Germany 
or for the work done by the OT inside and outside Ger 
many. 
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When the German assault on France and the Low coun- 
tries began, a small British staff group landed in Holland 
to prepare plans for assisting the Dutch. However, the 
German attack moved so rapidly that nothing could be 
done and no reinforcements were landed. Within a few 
days, the staff group found itself at a small landing point 
called “The Hook of Holland,” anxiously awaiting a Brit- 
ish ship to return them to England. Slit trenches were dug 
and none too soon, for the dive bombers soon attacked. The 
first attack damaged buildings on the shore, but surprisingly 
there were no casualties. Subsequent attacks were met by 
the fire of every rifle available, and after three planes had 
been shot down the Stukas departed, apparently seeking 
softer targets. The value of slit trenches was impressed on 
the British not only here but throughout the Battle of 
Flanders and at Dunkirk. Our Allies had learned the 
answer to the dive bomber—dig in and shoot. 

Our army in New Guinea and the Marines on Guadal- 
canal quickly became experts at digging in. The foxhole 
gives more protection than the slit trench and we soon used 
it almost exclusively. The Marines found that the Japanese 
shovel, though a little heavier than our entrenching tool, 
was a faster tool and captured shovels were sometimes 
carried in lieu of the issue product. This Jap shovel is some- 
what spade-shaped, of fine steel, has a sturdy handle, and 
sharpened side edges for cutting. 

Our field fortification doctrine is based on extensive ex- 
perience in that rugged school of hard knocks, World War 
I, and except for minor modifications, has proved sound in 
this conflict. The principal developments affecting fortifi- 
cations, are the increased volume and accuracy of high- 
angle fire and bombing, and the appearance of masses of 
mechanically reliable tanks with good cross-country per- 
formance. Where most of the casualties of the last war were 
due to flat-trajectory rifle, machine gun, and field artillery 
fire, there have been operations in this war in which other 
weapons—armored, self-propelled, high-velocity guns, mor- 
tars ranging from the light Japanese grenade thrower 
(“knee mortar”) to the tremendous two-foot, barrelled 
German siege mortar, better flamethrowers, and improved 
demolition and smoke equipment and technique—have 
proven more effective in the attack. These facilities have 
given the attack the power to crush any steel or concrete 
works. Even at Sevastopol where exceedingly strong works 
were organized in depth, the strength of structures did 
not prevent their being blotted out one by one. In Stalin- 
grad, on the other hand, where the chaotic mass of ruin 
and rubble produced by early bombing precluded the 
accurate location and designation of Russian strategic 
points, the assault weapons could not be effectively em- 
ployed. The increased importance of camouflage of po- 
sitions, compared to strength of works, is apparent. Once 
discovered, any defensive work can be reduced. 


As far as the individual infantryman is concerned, the 
increased accuracy and volume of high-angle fire and bomb- 


ing has practically eliminated the shallow skirmisher trench 
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as an effective shelter. The foxholes dug by both sid 
Guadalcanal were just as large at ground level as the o. -y 
pant’s shoulders. The depth was the maximum perm 
firing without strain. Where possible, the hole was e: 
larged at the bottom to permit sitting down. When proper] 
constructed, these foxholes are safe shelters from anythino 
except a direct hit by a shell or grenade. Crouching it the 
bottom, the soldier is safe from crushing by tanks. About 
two feet of earth above the man’s head is sufficient in mos: 
cases. The Germans tell their men that tanks cannot cea! 
effectively with riflemen if they are well dug in and camou 
flaged. 

If the foxhole is to be used for a considerable length of 
time, it is generally preferable to provide overhead shelter 
by digging a cave or covering an extension of the foxhole 
This is for comfort only; it actually decreases the protectiv: 
value of the structure. On Guadalcanal, during the dry 
season, some troops dug narrow shallow positions near their 
foxholes in order to get rest during quiet periods. 

The double foxhole affords slightly less protection and 
is a little more difficult to conceal than the single foxhole 
but it has a number of advantages. The Marines found 
that green troops fought much better when paired. The Ge: 
man army considers the double foxhole as standard. It is 
narrow trench about five feet long with elbow firing holes 
and ammunition niches. The Germans teach the practic 
of rounding off edges to avoid dark shadows. All around 
observation and defense is invariably easier if men are in 
pairs. A single soldier is under a mental strain. Ordinary 
night noises of the woods or jungle are magnified by his 
nerves. He may fire at imagined objects or turn in fals 
alarms. There is a well-known and definite morale factor 
in posting men in pairs. 

Weapons should be emplaced so that men can operat 
them from foxholes. Also, if possible, there should be a cave 
or camouflaged hole with overhead covering for the con 
cealment of the weapon and crew when not firing. 

Slit trenches are still extensively used. At headquarters 
or airfields slit trenches are prepared for protection during 
an air raid or heavy shelling. 

Location of emplacements will, of course, be chosen by 
the commander on the ground. After considering the field 
of fire and the other elements of the organization of the 
ground and locating the position, the local commander must 
decide at once whether spoil will be retained for the con 
struction of parapets or will be removed. The present trend 
is toward the elimination of the parapet if it materially 
increases camouflage difficulties. Camouflage precedes con 
struction. In some cases spoil may be disposed by spreading 
it about the emplacement, without revealing the position 
In other cases it may be necessary to place spoil in shelter 
halves and carry it away to designated disposal area: 

Alternate emplacements should be prepared as soon 4 
the original emplacements are completed. They should > 
as carefully prepared as the original emplacements 

Dummy emplacements are important and should }e pre 
pared as soon as possible. They are dug only knee deep 
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ionally, they should be occupied, particularly during 
pe riods of enemy observation. 
e Germans usually make the dummy emplacements 
conspicuous than the real emplacements by construc 
em with sharp edges creating shadows and by placing 
brush in them. A trampled path may be made con 
.us to draw attention from real emplace ments near by. 
German officer once said that infantry defense is com 
d of sixty per cent of the spade, thirty per cent of the 
| glass, and only ten per cent of the rifle. His statement 
not intended to deprec ite the importance of field of 
w thich i is always the primary consideration in selecting 
oosition ) but rather it was to emphasize the importance of 
per emplacement and, to a lesser extent, the need for 
good observation, after the position has been located. 

\ny idea that men need not dig while in training or in 
maneuvers because “they'll learn to dig fast, once the shoot- 
ing starts” is false optimism and will cost lives. A man will 
dig furiously under the impetus of the enemy fire, but 
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unless he has been taught he will not dig in properly or in 
a suitable location. It takes skill, as well as energy. 
Digging-in must become automatic at any protracted halt 
If the locality does not permit digging (for example, due to 
the nature of the lease of a maneuver area 
required to physically locate and mark a suitable position. 
The leaders, even down to the platoon sergeants and cor 


), men should be 


porals, have too many other duties to permit them to assist 
each soldier to select and prepare positions during combat 
This must be done in training and the earlier it is learned 
the better. 

[he soldier must early realize that next to his rifle, a 
foxhole is his best friend. His training should include selec 
tion of position and entrenching by day and by night. Hard 
rocky soil and dry sand must be tackled as well as ordinary 


earth. The object should be a shelter and emplacement 
with a good field of fire and adequate protection. Under 
favorable conditions it should not be detected by an observer 
at a distance over fifty yards. 


It is not given us to know the process by which certain of us are 


chosen for sacrifice while others remain. . 


As I ponder the names 


of those we honor, it seems to me as if the most worthy among us are 


selected for separation in this way. 


These comrades of ours have 


given convincing proof of their determination, their courage, and 


their sincerity. 


They also loved life. 


Only yesterday their voices 


were heard among us as they joined in our songs, rejoiced over letters 
from home, or rang out with lusty exuberance as they participated in 
contests of sport. But when the time came to face the enemy they 


did not flinch or hold back. 


What of the future for those of us who remain? Our course is 
clear. It is for us at this moment, with the memory of the sacrifices of 
our brothers still fresh, to dedicate again our hearts, our minds, and 


our bodies to the great task that lies ahead. . 


. We must go farther 


and dedicate ourselves also to the monumental task of assuring that 
the peace which follows this holocaust will be a just and equitable 


and conclusive peace. 


And beyond that lies the mission of making certain that the social 
order which we bequeath to our sons and daughters is truly based on 
the four freedoms for which these men died. Any resolution less than 
this will spell betrayal of the faith which these staunch comrades 
reposed in us.—LizEUTENANT CoLoneL Evans F. Cartson at the 
graves of members of his unit who died on Guadalcanal between 


November 4 and December 4, 1942. 
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Selecting Noncoms 
By Colonel T. F. McCarthy 


The officer promoting an enlisted man is seldom in a position to 
know his qualities for the position other than his performance of 
duty. That, of course, should be the main criterion. But much of a 
man’s leadership, ability to get along with his fellow men, loyalty 
and other traits are displayed during off-duty hours, in barracks, 
around camp, and at other times out of sight and ken of his officers. 
His fellow enlisted men have seen him at these times but not often 
do his officers. Consequently, the men of his unit are in a better 
position to measure their comrade’s ability and leadership. 

Assume that you are a company commander and want to promote 
one man to corporal. You then assemble all the noncoms or, if that 
makes too many, only the sergeants. Have pencil and paper for each. 
Explain that they are to rate candidates for a corporal vacancy. Ex- 
plain that the mere fact that one of them nominates a man isn’t a 
public declaration that he believes the man is the best man, but that 
it simply means that the man is believed to be worth considering. 

As each nomination is made all the noncoms write the man’s name 
down. You, as captain, may find it advisable to start things off with 
one or two outstanding candidates. Or it may be inadvisable to do 
that if you think your noncoms will feel that you are particularly 
interested in the men you name and will give them the edge over 
the others. Caution the noncoms to write all names given down so 
that each list will have all the names. 

Then, when all the names are down, explain further that this is 
an Australian ballot; that is, a secret one—that they do not sign the 
ballots. But tell them that for the best interests of the outfit they 
should give careful thought to their votes. 

Then instruct each man to place the number one (1) after the 
name of the man he considers best qualified, the number two (2) 
after the next best, and so on, until every man’s name on the list has 
a number after it, indicating his comparative leadership, standing 
































and ability. 

Three of the papers submitted might look something like this: 
O’Brien 4 O’Brien 4 O’Brien ] 
Williams l Williams 2 Williams 3 
Barricini 3 Barricini 3 Barricini 2 
Lewzak 2 Lewzak l Lewzak 4 


Then you figure out the score of each one. Add up the 
figures given each man. The candidate with the lowest 
score is, of course, the best man for the corporal’s vacancy in 
the opinion of the rating noncoms. The man with the second 
lowest score is the next best, and so on. 

This method keeps each noncom’s opinion private. There 
is no good reason why the opinions of your noncommissioned 
officers should be withh Ad from you as company com 

mander. But there are several probable reasons for reluc- 
tance on their part to express openly the comparative quali- 
fications of several men in the unit. 

You might want to compare the noncommissioned offi- and submit ratings along with the noncoms. Experience has 
cers’ judgments with your own estimate of the candidates. shown that if you want to get sound enlisted men’s ratings 
In this case you have each sheet signed by the noncom who on enlisted men, the opinions of your officers should be ob 
made it out. But unless there is some real reason for so do- tained separately. 
ing, this method should not be used. It makes the expres- I learned this system from a fine old Infantry colonel 
sion of opinions less independent. I have used it with the Regular Army and in ROTC, and 

If there is a tie for first place, you might ask your lieu- have suggested its use in National ‘Guard organiz tions 
tenants for their opinions, or your first sergeant, or both. It The system might be called “advised selection,” but it has 
is better not to have your lieutenants attend the meeting none of the disadvantages of a council of war. 
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‘he Real Australian Soldier 
By Gavin Long 


Craining and organization ~ ~ and more training ~ - 
make the Aussie what he is- - a grand fighting man. 


he legend that the Australian soldier is a wild, undis 
ned fighting man who owes his success to some innate 
ict for war dies hard. “Australians are grand fighting 
a veteran British ofhcer said to me when I was in a 
sh transport steaming out from London to Egypt in 
“I saw them in the last war. Pity they can’t be dis 
( Ip ined.” 
Our idea of an Aussie,” said Yank, the U. S. Army 
weekly, last June, “is a six-footer, standing in a torn and 
dirty uniform, a rifle in one hand and a bottle of beer in 
the other, cussing a blue streak and beating hell out of 
anything that comes along.” 

It is a picturesque legend but, as a matter of fact, saluting 
and other compliments, parade ground drill, dress and 
bearing in the veteran Australian units today is smarter 
than I have seen in any British regiments except the 


Guards, and I spent a good part of 1939 and 1940 as an 


\ustralian correspondent with the British Army. The sys 
tem of recruit training which Australians introduced in the 
Middle East was made the standard system for all troops 
in the Middle East. From the time Australians assaulted 
the miniature Hindenburg Line that ringed the Italian 
fortress of Bardia, through two almost unbroken years of 
ignting, up to the campaign in the heat and gloom of the 

Papuan jungles, “training and organization” has been the 
simple and useful doctrine of the Australian Army in 
general. In the few particular cases where this doctrine 
has not been the first and greatest commandment, Aus 
tralian troops have not done so well. 

The law that the Australian citizen soldier has been 
taught in three years of tiresome schooling and exciting 
campaigning is that training does not kill initiative but 
strengthens it by adding confidence and skill. 
because training standards were low that the 


It was not 
Australian 


© . 
} 


ade the Australian soldier reflects the polished discipline common to fighting men of a well-trained army 
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Australians march through a detail of resting Americans behind the lines in Papua 
where Americans and Australians combined to drive the Jap from Buna and Gona. 





soldier taught himself how to fire Italian field guns and colleg ges after they have served in the Army for some years 
machine guns, and used them in the defense of Tobruk; Today graduates of Duntroon—the most senior of then 
or that, in Greece and Crete, after brigades and battalions are now in their middle forties—lace the Australian Army 
had been surrounded or fragmented, companies, platoons from top to bottom. A dozen of them are generals, and 
and even squads went on fighting as organized units. Today _ half of these are in command of fighting divisions—Clowes 
the emphasis is still on training and more training, even who pushed the Japanese marines out of Milne I Bay 
in veteran units with four campaigns behind them, where Papua, is one of them; Berryman, General Blamey’s deputy 
officers and sergeants who have fought in four continents chief of staff, is another; V asey, who was the field 
are taken out of battalions in the front line at Buna or mander during a vital phase in New Guinea, is another 
Gona and beyond, to go to school again in Australia. Robertson, Australia’s senior armored force commander 
The power house of Australian army training, whose a fourth. With them work professional soldiers of an cant I 
current circulates right through the Army from _head- generation of whom Blamey is one, and citizen soldiers 
quarters away to the front line, is the Royal Military Col- as Morshead, Allen and Herring, who have managed 
lege and Staff School, situated at Duntroon, near Can- see so much fighting in this war ‘and the last that som: 
berra, the Dominion capital. Thirty years ago Duntroon them have won every step in promotion, from plat 
was modelled not on Sandhurst or Woolwich, the British commander to divisional commander, in action. 
military colleges, but on West Point. It was decided then You cannot turn a few tens of thousands of civil 
that Australia would rely on a citizen army with citizen into an army in the week end; and when the first 
officers, except for a relatively small corps of professionals, ments of the Australian Imperial Force embarked | 
who would make up in quality what they lacked in num- Middle East early in 1940 there were a good many 1 
bers. Consequently, Duntroon was designed to give each _ its ranks who shared Yank’s idea of an Aussie, “with 
professional officer a four-year course as at West Point, in one hand and a bottle of beer in the other.” Th 
not an eighteen months’ course as at Sandhurst or Wool- been little money to spend on the Army in the yea! 
wich; and to train him in all arms—infantry, artillery, tween the wars and, except for the small corps o! 
engineers, etc. Most engineer specialists also go through a_ sional officers and sergeant instructors, and the 
university degree in engineering after their military course _ militia officers who had made soldiering their week 
is over, and a big percentage of Duntroon graduates go to evening hobby, there was only a handful of traine 
England or India for a two-year course at one of the staff in the country. It was a good thing that Australi 

















11 Force overseas almost as soon as it was formed, 

that made a break between civilian life in Aus- 

ind the soldiers’ life in the big camps in southern 

ne and in the Egyptian Desert. Over there the com 

ers of the raw force worked on the fairly accurate 

ption that the hodge-podge collection of volunteers 

verything to learn and mighty little time to learn it in. 

ers, from top to bottom, and sergeants were sent off 

itches to British army schools in the Middle East for 

ses that lasted up to four months. The men were 

ght to snap to it on the parade ground and on exercises, 

know their weapons until they could handle them 

blindfolded, to move so fast and far across the dust and 

ies of the desert that they cursed their commanders for 
getting they were not still in the bloody cavalry.” 

\t Tobruk, just a year after the arrival in Egypt, an Aus- 

lian brigade trained in this way made a fighting march 
f twenty ‘miles in one day and fought and won, at the 
end of it, a tough fight against superior forces which were 
backed by tanks. 

First Libya” proved to every Australian that training 
paid. The man who could move fast, though carrying a 
load of gear that would WOITY a mule, who could get his 
weapons into action in split seconds, was less likely to get 
killed. The battalion and the company that were with a 
leader who did not lose his way and did not lose control in 
broken, featureless country, and kept close up behind the 
barrage, came through with few casualties and many 
prisoners. 
~ It was not the demonic courage of natural-born fighting 
men that took the powerful fortifications of Bardia and 
lobruk—though it took plenty of courage to keep on and 
not go to ground while the machine-gun bullets whipped 
past knee-high and the shells raised sudden tree-high 
clouds of dust and whistling steel—it was a sudden, accurate 
rtillery barrage pounding down on the Italian line, groups 
f infantrymen who were so close behind it that they were 
in the Italian posts before the garrisons had recovered their 
wits. Tanks and infantry were behind the Italian line and 
among their guns before the Italians knew what was hap- 
pening. 

The re were plenty of reinforcements in those days—raw 
recruits keen to conform with Yank's idea but the fighting 
units that had been through it did not like them that way. 
Back to the training camps in Palestine the blooded bat- 
talions sent their best officers and sergeants to knock the 
new arrivals from Australia into shape. Each battalion, for 
example, had to staff a training company back in Palestine 
trom which it would draw its reinforcements. If it did not 
send back first-class officers and sergeants to school the new 
recruits, it would not get first-class reinforcements. As an 
additional check, if the commander of the training division 
in Palestine did not approve of the quality of the officers 
and instructors sent back to him from the units, he returned 
them and asked the units to choose again. To keep train- 
ing up to date and to prevent the development of a class of 
behind-the-line instructors, the officers and NCOs were 
returned to their units from the training division after they 
had spent six months there teaching recruits. 

Newly arrived officers were also sent to school for four 
weeks aS soon as they arrived in the Middle East. Every 
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soldier from Australia was put through an cig weeks 
course regardless of what training he had done at home; 
and, on top of this, specialists were given addition rl courses 
At intervals the sergeant-majors were sent to school. The 
Australian training division was made the master gauge for 
training in the Middle East, and 300 British, South Afri 
can, New Zealand, Polish, French and Greek officers were 
sent to learn its system. It was less than a year old when 
the greater part of the AIF left the Middle East to hight the 
Japanese. 

By December 7, 1941, the Australian overseas force had 
fought in the Western Desert, in the mountains of Greece, 
in Crete, in the bare and rocky ravines of Syria. Japan's 
entry meant that they had to learn jungle fighting, and 
the overwhelming of the 8th Australian Division in Malaya, 
Amboina and Timor and Rabaul—it was scattered among 
all these places—was a challenge. Australian units fresh 
from bivouacs in the snows of Lebanon began training for 
jungle warfare in the thickest bush they could find in 
South Queensland. Other brigades, which were delayed to 
garrison Ceylon on their way home to Australia, used the 
Ceylon jungle to train in. 

When the veterans arrived home they found that Aus 
tralia was trying to maintain a far larger army in propor 
tion to her population than America will be maintaining 
even when the American Army reaches the limit of 
7,500,000 men which President Roosevelt has announced 

The job of getting this Australian home army into fight 
ing shape fell on these battle-hardened troops who were 
brought back from Egypt and Syria to tackle the new 
enemy. Batches ol thei ofhcers were sprinkled through 
the home divisions. Schools of jungle warfare, of com 
mando fighting, of unarmed combat were set to work. In 
one jungle warfare school in a patch of rain forest north 
of Sydney, a young soldier who fought in Libya and Greece 
teaches the men to fight, and one of Australia’s leading 
naturalists teaches them how to keep alive by eating the 
things that grow and the animals that run and creep 
the jungle. 

Some of the brigades which beat the Japanese at Milne 
Bay and in the Owen Stanley Range, trained for those 
campaigns, working out their own technique of jungle 


warfare in the forests of Queensland. They had six weeks 





Australians slither through the mire of the road to Buna. 
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to get ready for the new kind of fighting in between the 
time they reached Australia from the Middle East and the 
time they were in action in New Guinea. Other brigades— 
and these were the veteran troops—were halted in Ceylon 
on the way to Australia. There was practically no force on 
the island to defend it except those Australians at the time 
when Japanese aircraft were bombing Ceylon and it seemed 
likely that Japan's next big move would be towards Ceylon 
and Madagascar. 

The experimental, self-critical, intensely practical Aus- 
tralian brigade—the same which had broken the perimeter 
defenses at Bardia and Tobruk early in 1941; had foiled a 
German blitzkrieg in Greece and had come out unshaken 
and intact; and then had fought their hardest battle in 
Crete and Syria—was one of those which spent four months 
in Ceylon working out this new jungle warfare. They 


The Sherman 


The Sherman was the major surprise, kept 
carefully secret from the over-confident Panzer 
commanders. This mighty tank, over twenty- 
eight tons in weight, at once proved itself more 

than a match for the German Mark IV. Stream- 

lined in every respect, even to the shells of its 
formidable armament, the monster sped forward 
almost silently on rubber-contacted tracks, with 
rubber-tired bogey wheels, and even rubber on 
the connecting hinges of the tracks, so that no 
metal-to-metal contact occurred. Thanks to the 
Cletrac method of steering, the machine could 
wheel around without greatly diminishing speed 
(only an inner track needed to be slowed down 
for the purpose of turning). These were war- 
winning weapons with a vengeance—but not 
just smooth-running ones. Their guns soon 
proved that. 

The main armament of each Sherman is a 
75mm. cannon in a power-operated central tur- 
ret revolving in 360 degrees and firing a stream- 
lined, armor-piercing shell. But it also has no 
fewer than four machine guns. Probably no 
commensurate fire power combined with similar 
operational efficiency had been mounted by a 
tank in this war. But there was still more to the 
Sherman than that, as Rommel soon discovered. 
The armor of the tank is such that only a direct, 
“perfect” hit from a large projectile could dam- 
age it. Tons of rolled plate protect the vitals. 
The gas tank gives a cruising range of 150 miles 


worked so hard on it that when they departed their mmo 
randa were textbooks on jungle fighting. 

These men were among those who met the Japanc © jn 
New Guinea and pushed them back to Gona on the coast 
using tactics they had worked out in Ceylon. 

The lion’s share of the fighting in the New Guinea cam 
paign has been done not by Yank's Aussies, but by Aus 
tralian veterans with three or four long, uncomfortable 
campaigns behind them; who have left men they fought 
with dead in Cyrenaica, Greece, Crete and Syria. They 
judge themselves and the men they meet by their ability 
to do their jobs and their determination not to let their 
mates down. In this war as in the last this simple standard 
has produced rather better infantry than the Germans could 
put into the battle, either in France in 1918 or at E! Ala 
mein in 1942. 





at El Alamein 


without refuelling, thus outlasting most Axis 
tanks if necessary. Above all, however—and the 
words are used literally—the Sherman had the 
unusual advantage of height: approximately 
nine feet of towering strength, which made it 
possible, from the beginning of the fight, for 
the tank to be better positioned and screened 
for firing than any others. As one observer said: 

“With their fire directed by an officer standing 
in the turret they can, and have, shot up, hit and 
destroyed enemy tanks before ‘they knew what 
had hit ’em.’” 

Five days after the battle had opened, a single 
squadron of Shermans, maneuvering near the 
Miteiriya ridge, destroyed sixteen German tanks 
in less than half an hour, without receiving a 
single shot in return. 

This was, indeed, irresistible warfare. From 
a great distance, the Shermans could destroy 
their armored adversaries; near at hand they 
were belching, spitting killers with as much steel 
and lead leaving them in a few seconds as some 
tanks could fire in long minutes. Men could not 
exist near the monsters: those lethal, heavy ma 
chine guns took care of that. Aircraft swooping 
foolishly were met with the fire of a first class 
antiaircraft gun—a weapon which could alter 
natively dispose of armored cars, trucks or 
crippled tanks in a single, sanguinary flash.- 
Donatp Cowre in The Sphere, London, No 
vember 28, 1942. 
























n the critical state of world affairs finally compelled 

S n to mobilize her armed forces, it was found that the 

er of active oficers and noncommissioned officers 

sufficed to direct peacetime training. At that time 

ximately only one-half of each year's class was being 

d in the use of weapons. Consequently, at the close 

39, more than 200,000 men capable of bearing arms 

without any military training. 

he deficiencies of the army organization were fully 

led in the spring of 1940 through the German occupa- 

of Denmark and Norway. While as many troops as 

P sible were concentrated in the coastal areas and along 

eden’s land frontiers toward Norway and Finland, a 

pei course of training had to be inaugurated for those 
who earlier had not completed their military service. 

[he troops stationed at Sweden's frontiers could not - 
relieved until freshly trained units were available and, 
the long months of inactivity continued, it was necessary 
to consider the morale and welfare problems involved. 

It was only natural that each individual soldier’s thoughts 
sho _ turn to those at home. How were things with them? 
Had they enough to eat? Would they be thrown out in 
the street if the rent could not be paid? Who would pay 
the doctor if sickness came? Would the furniture that had 
been bought on the instalment plan be taken back now? 
Must that little business be closed down? 

The Swedish Government in common with most other 
ountries has set about solving all the problems which we 
group under the heading of “The Soldier’s Social and Cul- 
tural Care.” Most countries have tried, as far as possible, to 
maintain an unaltered standard of living for the families of 
the men called to the colors. The ideal would, of course, 
be for each soldier to retain his peacetime income; but this 
would entail such an enormous expense that, in Sweden 
we have instead let ourselves be guided by the needs of 
the individual. 

This means that those whose financial means enable 
them to bear the burdens connected with mobilization 
have been compelled to do so. To those who are financially 
less fortunate, the Government has given such assistance 
s to assure the family’s existence. In some cases there has 
gs n a rise in the standard of living for families. 

he financial benefits which may be given to a serving 
soldier and his family are usually called “family allow- 
ances.” There are at present five different categories of 
family money (or family pay), business allowance, 
sickness allowance, dwelling allowance, and funeral allow- 
ance. In addition to these there is a special form of soldier's 
pay called Home Wage. Family money is intended to 
the expenses of the serving soldier’s family for food, 
clothing, utilities-the necessary costs of living. It also 
ies relatives who depend on the soldier for their keep. 
welling allowance covers the rent of the soldier's 

The amount varies with the individual but cannot 
xceed the sum of the rent plus the cost of heating. The 
s allowance is designed chiefly to enable those carry- 
small businesses to employ a substitute during their 


ing 





social Care of the Swedish Soldier 


By COLONEL GOTTFRID BJOERCK, Swedish Army 


absence. In cases where a business allowance is paid, 
however, no additional family pay is granted. Sickness 
allowance 1S intended to cover the cost of any necessary 
medical or nursing attention for any member of the con 
script's family. If the conscript himself is taken ill during 
his period of military service, he is entitled to free medical 
attention for a considerable time while retaining his full 
pay and family allowances. In the event of the death of a 
conscript’s wife or child, a special funeral allowance is 
paid, prov ided that the conscript is already in receipt ol 
family or business allowances. 

[he so-called Home Wage is granted to all conscripts 
after a certain period of service, irrespective of whether o1 
not they have families to support. The aim of the wage is 
to give the men a certain reward for their service, to com 
pensate them for lost vacations, and to assist them in the 
payment of their taxes. A man with a family to support 
receives the home wage during the whole period of service. 
A bachelor receives the amount in a lump sum when his 
term of service expires 

The assistance which the Government gives to the serv 
ing soldier is not, however, confined purely to financial 
benefits. His interests in civilian life are protected by law. 
Thus an employer cannot dismiss a conscript merely on the 
grounds that he has been called to the colors. When his 
service is at an end the conscript has the right, by law, to 
resume his work. Thus, too, a special act provides that a 
landlord, who in the ordinary course of events may give 
notice to any tenant who does not pay his rent, must allow 
a conscript a certain respite of time in which to make 
payment. The conscript may break his lease before it ex 
pires when his financial circumstances are so altered by 





Soldiers on neutrality duty brighten up their com- 
pany area with flowers and homemade furniture. 
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The new Swedish army tent is said to be 
easily heated with the issue portable stove. 


his being called to the colors that he cannot reasonably be 
required to conform to the terms of the original contract. 
In the same way, respite may be given for payment of taxes 
and premiums. Nor can furniture or other 
articles bought on the instalment plan be arbitrarily taken 
back by the vendor when the conscript is prevent ted from 
completing payment because of his service with the colors. 

Care is taken that the soldier receives ne wspapers and 
periodic ils, en: ib ling him to follow the events of the di iV 
at home Numerous traveling libraries which 
circulate from unit to unit provide the men with useful 


insurance 


and shened. 


and diverting reading matter. The aim of the men 
organized these libraries was not merely to help the s: 
pass the time away, but also to improve their taste 

selection of reading matter. The High Comman 
encourages educational study. 

Motion pictures and theatrical performances provi: 
the lighter side of the soldier's life, but here, too, th: 
has been to give good entertainment. Most of the cou 
leading artists have placed themselves at the disposal . 
General Staff and sacrificed time and energy to ent 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen, even though they ar 
tioned at isolated places. 

The social and cultural care of the Swedish s 
required a comprehensive organizing body. The milita 
authorities appointed an experienced staff to handle this 
highly specialized branch of military activity. Sweden's 
leading experts on social problems were placed at the dis 
posal of the Army authorities as advisers and organizers 

In the beginning there were, of course, many soldiers 
and civilians, who shook their heads gravely at “all this 
interference” with the soldier's hours of leisure. In their 
opinion the Swedish soldier’s training, his eating, and his 
sleeping should all be directed to one thing and one thing 
to fit him to fight, if and when necessary. They 
overlooked the fact that the proper use of leisure and regard 
for the social welfare of the soldier is a matter of great mili 
tary importance. 


only: 


The Right to Criticize 


The privileges enjoyed by the citizen of a democracy entail certain 


duties. Among these duties are intelligent, active participation in the 
government; protection of his own home and property and that of his 
neighbors against thieves, fire and flood; defense of the Nation 
against foreign despoilers. Mark this carefully! Regardless of rank 
or position every appointed and elected ofhcial; every policeman and 
fireman; every soldier, sailor, and marine, is a person employed by the 
citizens of the democracy to do one of the tasks which is a duty of all 
citizens! Every-so-often the citizens actively participate in their gov- 
ernment by expressing their opinions at the polls or by personal con- 
tact with the men hired to handle the affairs of government. In time 
of extraordinary local danger they turn out as sheriff's posses or vol- 
unteer firemen or builders of levees to actively assist the men who 
have been hired to handle ordinary emergencies. When a foreign 
enemy strikes in such strength that the men employed for national 
defense cannot curb the onslaught the able-bodied citizens of the 
democracy become, temporarily, soldiers, sailors and marines to fight 
the attacker.—C. B. L. in the American Rifleman. 
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has been much arguing of late, some of it i 


re of special ple: iding, — the respective spheres 
tialities of sea and ; r power. The incidental 


the position of land power have been less c 
[ he pretensions of the champions of sea pow 


oth ends of the table, and the arguments adv 
nore fervent adherents of each school of th 
t always been very well considered. 


Fighting Power’ 


By J. M. SPAIGHT 


n the 
and 
refer 
yntro 
er on 


ne side and of air power on the other have been im 
te at times. There has been overstatement of the 


t | 


anced 


yught 


\merica, espec ially, the claims staked out for air power 


een almost sensational in their magnitude. 


lines. The replies of “9 believers in sea power 


That was 
| pe rhaps, in the land of skyscrapers and endle 


Ss as 


inted for pungency and directness. In Great Britain 


im 


e duel has been waged, but the exchanges 


have 


en so vigorous. The core of the dispute has been the 


ve 


' 


whether sea power embraces certain domains 


re denied to it by the adherents of the bh 


surprising that there should be some pe rpl 


into the scene and the effect has been 
It has been as revolutionary as the impact « 


ne continuum upon the Euclidea conception of 
verse. The domain of sea power, in particular, has 
O a challenged. Alarmed, its champions have 
themselves disposed to regard attack as the best de- 
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+} 


1€ sky 


exity. 
| , » 

where we were 1n the old davs. | here was war on 

1 there was war on sea. These respective theaters 

ll differentiated. Now, a third dimension has come 


rather 


yf the 


Chey have not shirked the conflict. They have gone 


nlarge the Lebensraum of sea power. 


ft, they say, when used at sea are nothing more 


struments of sea power. The air arm is only a 


lournal of the Royal United Service Institution, February, 


1943 


have 








branch, like the submarine, of the naval service. Sea power 
is the ability to use the pathways of the ocean for the pur 
pose ot exe rting constraint against the enemy The new arm 
merely enables it the better to fulfill that purp L here 
really no such thing as ait powe! where salt water flows be 
low battleships’ keels 

It is certainly true that the air arm must be regarded in 
certain circumstances as an integral part of a fleet or naval 
force. The fact that an instrument of war is air-borne does 
not ¢ xclude its be ing classed as an instrument of sea power 
\ formula which defines sea power as the power exercised 
by craft which float and ai power as that exercised by craft 
which fly does not fit all the varying situations. Ship-borne 
bombers and t epedox rying aircraft cannot be differenti 
ated, in principle, from warships’ guns and torpedo-tubes 
the range of E which they simply extend. That was mad 
clear in the battle of ¢ ape Matapan March 28, 1941) and 
the pursuit and sinking of the Bismarcl May $2 
1941 ). In each instance the enemy was caught and brought 


] 


} 
to naval battle ind de struction because our wal hip h id at 


their disposal the means of striking blows far beyond the 
] 


range of their traditional weapons of combat. More and 


more WV ill suc h means tend to be utilized by sea power, but 
tw ill he sea p wel still 

Two sea battles fought in the Pacific in the early sum 
mer of 1942 pointed the way clearly to the new order in 
maritime war. They were the battles of the Coral Sea 
Mav 4-8) and of Midway Island (June 3-6). In neither 
did the surtace varships ot the American ind Japanese 
fleets come within sight of one another. In both except 
for one American warship sunk by a submarine) the d 
struction inflicted was entirely the work of aircraft. Her 
clearly, sea power was using the air arm as an instrument 
of attack and destruction. Nevertheless, it became clear 
within a few months’ time that the older order of naval 
battle is not a thing of the past. 
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The two battles referred to above were severe reverses 
for the Japanese navy. It suffered two others in November. 
On November 13-15, and again on the night of November 
30, disastrous blows were struck at Japan's naval power in 
the Pacific, but, this time, they were struck in the traditional 
way. The air arm hardly came into the picture. It was the 
guns of the warships engaged which were responsible for 
the damage done in these November engagements at 
Guadalcanal. Here could be seen in action the sea power 
which our fathers knew. 

Also the land power that acts alone has still to be reck- 
oned with, notwithstanding that, coexisting with it, there 
is a variant in which the old stock has had air power grafted 
upon it. As sea power is tending to become sea-air power, so 
land power is tending to become land-air power; but there 
still remain circumstances in which armies cannot use air- 
craft as cavalry scouts or flying artillery, and then the old 
order of war reémerges on land just as it does at sea. 

Yet over and above these categories of power there is to 
be discerned another which is wholly new and of which 
the identity and individuality are unmistakable. It is air 
power: just that and nothing more. To ignore its separate 
existence, to claim it as a parasitic growth incapable of in- 
dependent life, would be to fall into as grave an error as, at 
this stage, to credit it with either magic properties or a de- 
veloped magnitude which only the future will see. Already 
its characteristic quality is evident enough. It is at home 
over land or sea. Its goings are not halted by tide-water 
frontiers. It can overleap boundaries. Unlike a fleet, which 
strikes at the enemy on blue water, unlike an army, which 
strikes at him on land, it can aim its blows at him indiffer- 
ently on land or sea—or in the air. It can do so, too, W hen 
its operations are the only current operations of war. 

The independent action of air power is most clearly ap- 
parent when it takes the shape of a strategic offensive 
against an enemy’s industrial centers and communications. 
It is to be seen also in operations against marine targets. Air 
power is not the understudy of sea or land power but a lead- 
ing actor in the drama of war; not the ally or helper but the 
adversary of sea power when it struck down the Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse, and what land-based aircraft ac- 
complished then was, in essence, nothing new. Our own 
land-based Beauforts had already shown the way, and the 


Motor Maintenance in North Africa 


Conditions under which motor vehicle maintenance com- 
panies operate here in the desert were never dreamed pos- 
sible back in the States. We fight twenty-four hours a day 
and motor transportation has to keep up. Here, there always 
seems to be a shortage of vehicles, and in order to get the 
job done trucks are overloaded. Consequently, there is no 
preventive maintenance. 

Fortunately the American driver becomes an A-1 trouble- 
shooter in nothing flat. I like to think that he also surpasses 


*Report of an officer in command of a Maintenance Company in North 
Africa as published in Army Motors, February, 1943. 


a 


Flying Fortresses of the United States Army Air Fore 
since achieved results as notable. It would be a misu. © of 
terms to describe a power capable of action of this | 

the handmaid of either sea or land power. 

The truth is that the extension of warfare into the jr 
element has created a situation more complicated tha: th 
partisans of the opposing schools suppose. The effect. on 
school would say, has been: 

(1) To reinforce sea power and land power each with 
a new arm whose function is subsidiary or auxiliary 

No, the opposing school would say, it has been: 

2) To add a new and independent power—that of air 
—to the other two; a power that is their coequal now and 
will some day be their master. 

The true view, it is submitted, is 

(3) That the effect has been to raise the number of 
“powers” to five: sea power, sea-air power, land power, land 
air power and air power. 

To these five categories some may think that a sixth 
should be added: sea-land-air power. The combined « pera 
tions in which the three arms are in action are, however. 
only the amphibian operations of former times restaged in 
conditions in which the land and sea forces engaged have 
their air components. It is sufficient to recognize the exist 
ence of the five kinds of power enumerated at (3) above 

Which of the five should be first, whether (to take the 
concrete question) the last of the five should have priority 
for supply over the other four, the writer does not pretend 
in this article to determine. He leaves that elusive question 


/ 


to abler pens. All he is seeking to establish is that there are 


five kinds of power. If that view is accepted, some of ¢! 
salients in the controversy will have been smoothed ou 

To ae any possible misunderstanding it should per 
haps be added that the references here made to sea-air 


power and land-air power imply no criticism of the existing 


organization of the air services in this country or any sug 


gestion that the system under which the shore-based units 


which work with the Navy and all the units which work 
with the Army belong to the Royal Air Force should be 
changed. How very close and effective codperation can bx 
under the present system has been amply demonstrated a\ 
home by Coastal Command and abroad by Middle East 
Command of the Royal Air Force. 


his British counterpart in ingenuity. (Our British counter 


parts, on the other hand, like to think they surpass us 


Americans. ) 

The maintenance companies do anything but loaf. Sinc: 
arriving here one hundred per cent of our work has been 
due to the lack of preventive maintenance. I went out « 


find if other maintenance units had the same to report and 


learned that about ninety per cent of maintenance 
due to lack of PM; nine and one-half per cent due to acci 
dents; and only one-half per cent due to fair wear and teat 


Back in the USA we never had much of a probl with 
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_ oil or water. Over here they are all handled by 
sh. The “petrol” dumps are to be found at regular 
s along the main routes (the same applies to water), 
eakdown in between these points may mean a trek 
¢ «enty-five miles for the driver. Drivers, rather than 
h for that distance, often run in on a dry crankcase or 
dry radiator. However, most drivers now have learned to 
carry plenty of spare water and gasoline; too few ever 
thir of oil. 

[he British are also responsible for spare parts. They 
get the parts from us, and we in turn draw them from the 
British. Sort of a reverse Lend-Lease! 

lo draw parts, Sergeant X types up a requisition which 
is signed by our unit commander and approved by the S-4. 
This is forwarded to the (censored) Command for added 
pr val. From here it goes to a depot unit. A consolidated 
list is made out and forwarded to the various BOD’s (Brit- 
ish Ordnance Depots). If parts are available, they fill the 
rder and ship it to the American Depot Unit. When it 


ik} hd 


Mistaken 


It sometimes happens that great developments have 
simple repercussions; simple but troublesome. Who would 
have thought that a “simple” problem in identification 
would throw a minor monkey wrench into tank warfare, 
and would impair seriously the effectiveness of certain 
types of aerial warfare? What problem could be simpler 
than that of telling the difference between friend and foe? 

Ask that one of the Italians. During its early days, the 
campaign in Tunisia was a wide-open affair, with American 
and British units racing to reach key points ahead of hastily- 
landed Germans and Italians. On one occasion, a handful 
of Americans had seized a critical hill mass. Across the way, 
an Italian unit was coming up. Suddenly, with an Ameri- 
can-Italian clash impending, there roared in overhead a 
squadron of Nazi dive bombers, apparently summoned by 
the Italians. On the face of things, the situation looked bad 
for the American side. But in the fact, it turned out other- 
wise. While the Americans looked on in high glee, the 
Nazi's proceeded to give the Italians a good going-over. 

The Americans looked on in high glee—mixed with some 
concern. Such mixups of signals as had gone on over in the 
Axis camp happen in the best regulated armies—and who 
nows when or to whom they will happen next? 

The sad fact is that all tanks and all vehicles and all 
soldiers look about alike to the combat pilot, whether he be 
tearing along the treetops at 350 miles per hour, power- 
diving at 500 miles per hour, or cruising at 25,000 feet 
elevation. The significance of this fact is that the close and 
intimate support which the plane theoretically is able to de- 
liver to the ground forces on the field of battle is difficult to 
deliver in practice. Theoretically, an infantry unit held up 
by a pocket of enemy resistance should be able to send up a 
signal, whereupon friendly planes would come and blast 
the resistance away. Practically, the procedure falls down 
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arrives, the ADU notifies the (censored) Command, who 
in turn notifies the unit that our parts are ready to be 
picked up. After driving some hundred-odd miles to get 
them, we return to our shops and finally are ready to get 
to work. 

Parts are not too plentiful. Consequently we have to 
adapt, revamp, and substitute approximate parts for the 
right article. Another way of gathering parts is by scav 
enging off wrecked vehicles in the desert. So it's not unusual 
to see an American jeep with a British dead front axle, 
Italian wheels, German tires, and with a Greek soldier at 
the wheel. 

Our most common failures: (1) bearings for want of 
grease; (2) transmissions and motors for want of lubricants 
and coolants; (3) electrical parts, mostly of bakelite com 
position; and (4) rubber parts for braking assemblies 
Springs are in a class all by themselves and bracing, special 
builds, and refabrication are a daily routing. 

Blackout techniques are almost flawless. 


&  & 


Identity 


if the pilot, in the split second available to him, cannot 
make out which of the installations below is friend and 
which is enemy. 

Sometimes it is the soldiers on the ground who get the 
targets mixed. There is a fundamental urge in the soldier to 
fire at anything that is moving toward him—and this urge 
becomes very strong indeed if the thing is moving fast and 
if it has the power (the soldier may not know if it has the 
intention ) to do some shooting of its own. 

The Italo-Nazi combination always is ready with a case 
in point. As the Eighth Army was approaching Tripoli in 
pursuit of Rommel’s Afrika Korps, the Italian garrisons of 
all the little ports along that stretch of the Mediterranean 
were thrown into a state of nervousness. One such port was 
the little settlement of Zarcis, 150 miles west of Tripoli. 
Early one morning the sentries at Zarcis spied a number of 
small boats making for the harbor. It appeared that the su 
preme moment was at hand. The garrison was turned out, 
the guns were manned. As the boats came within range, 
they were taken under fire. The fire, characteristically (for 
these were Italians), was not too accurate, and the boats 
kept coming. Finally, the crews landed, and a land battle 
ensued. Apparently, the Italians outdid themselves, for 
Frenchmen who witnessed the action described how “the 
troops poured fire into one another's ranks” and how “the 
cries for quarter mingled with screams. .” As a matter 
of fact, the Battle of Zarcis was all a mistake. The boats 
were German craft, engaged in a search for supplies. It was 
a clear case of mistaken identity—although there remains 
the suspicion that the Ities and Nazis may have pumped in 
a few rounds for good luck after perceiving their error. 

The mistaken-identity phenomenon works with tanks 
almost as well as with planes. In May, 1940, a couple of 
battalions of British tanks made a heroic sortie out from 
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Arras in France. They were moving against the long north- 
ern flank of the Nazi ‘spearhead that had broken through at 
Sedan and was at the moment approaching Abbeville on 
the Channel coast. The British tank battalions were operat 
ing alongside a French division, whose prime mission was 
to guard the British flank against German counterattacks 
At a critical time in the action, the British tanks were taken 
under stiff antitank fire. This was a shock and a surprise, 
for the fire came from a direction where no enemy were be- 
lieved to exist. Finally, the fire was traced to a few well-em 
placed guns~and sure enough, the guns turned out to be- 
long to that neighboring French division. 

The French mistake, however annoying and serious it 
may have been, was by no means novel. The same sort of 
thing has happened time and again on the battlefields of 
this war, and apparently it is going to keep on happening. 
The problem is a simple one in recognition; but that is like 
saying the problem is a simple one in squaring the circle. 
The problem is simple to state, not to solve. 

Although there is no magic wand with which to crack 
the simple-but-tough problem of battlefield identification, 
still the army leaves no stone unturned in its efforts to de- 
vise a good solution. One of the principal measures, as im 
port en as it is obvi ious, is to mé¢ ake every soldie ‘r into an-ex- 
pert “spotter.” As the result of constant emphasis and in- 
struction, the modern soldier knows the characteristics of 
enemy (and friendly) tanks and planes as well as he knows 
the manual of arms. Bulletin boards and barrack walls are 
hung with posters proclaiming in bold lines the peculiari 


»* 


ties of this or that plane or tank. The soldier is urged 
on this, for it is a Panzerkamptwagen Vier, (German ") ank 


Mark IV); but he is warned not to fire on that, for it < the 
Churchill (standard British tank). The good sender to 
day can tell you at a glance that there goes a P-51, e: 
Messerschmitt 109, there a Spitfire, there a Zero, et Or 
The soldier realizes that on his knowledge of these + \ing 


may depend his life—and the accomplishment of his mis 
sion. Meanwhile, the pilot up above goes winging Or 
his mission, depending on his “briefing” to keep him si 
on where and which is enemy and where and w! 
friend. Generally the system works—but not always. A, 
sometimes it fails “like the summer dried fount, whey oy; 
need is the sorest.” 

Of course, war is inherently an uncertain business, an 
no one engaged in it expects normality or absolute security 
But still and withal, there is something especially discon 
certing about injury suffered at friendly hands throug 
“simple” mistakes in identification. It seems so useless. s 
unnecessary. It is worse, for example, than being she led by 
one’s own artille ry, for about the latter there is a tinge of in 
evitability arising from the fact that the artillerist probably 
does not actually see his target. It is worse, too, than the d& 
liberate chancing of injury from friendly hands, as in th 
case of the night-fighter pilot who dives through friend) 
antiair fire in pursuit of an enemy bomber. 

It is, in short, the most nerve-wracking thing in war, thi 
business of being fired upon by some friend who sees you 
plainly but who simply mistakes your identity. 


Military Justice for the Field Soldier’ 


(A Review by G. V.) 


If I begin this review by saying that the Army has been 
waiting, to my knowledge, for more than twenty years for 
this book, it’s because I’m speaking from experience. The 
problems of the members, trial judge advocates, and defense 
counsels of wartime courts-martial are not much different 
from those I ran into before I had been a second lieutenant 
two weeks, back in the very early twenties. Moreover, I 
have sat in all positions in the military courtroom except 
one. (I have hopes of avoiding occupation of the other seat 
right on after being lucky enough to skip it for twenty-five 
years.) I also can make claim to the near-record of having 
been a member or an official of five courts-martial at the 
same time—two general courts and three specials. And I’ve 
never been a member of the JAGD, either, or fancied 
myself as a hot-shot guardhouse lawyer. But I do hate to 
think, sometimes, of the consistent manner in which mili- 
tary law has insisted upon my services. 

But having read Colonel Wiener’s thoroughly practical 
and comprehensible Military Justice for the Field Soldier, 
I now hate still worse to think how much less sweating most 


* Military Justice for the Field Soldier. By Lieutenant Colonel Fred 
erick Bernays Wiener. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1943. 121 pages; 
$1.00. 


of the court-martial members I’ve sat among would have 
done, especially the TJAs, the defense counsels, and the 
president of the court, if they had had this book to work 
with. It’s the book every one of them needed to read before 
he went into the courtroom to carry out his duties of military 
justice. 

Every new officer finds out pretty fast that having to do 
with a court-martial is a good deal more than simply sitting 
in a hard chair at a table and trying to find out what hap 
pened and whether the accused is guilty as charged. Mili- 
tary law in itself is something of a study. It may not be a 
complicated as other kinds of law for most practical pur 
poses, and a brief sound course in military law is enough to 
keep most new officers fairly on the path of justice. You 
can read the Manual For Courts-Martial attentively, be 
sides, and use it as the guide book it is, and become still 
better equipped to carry out your military legal duties in ¢ 
fair and impartial manner. But when it comes to actual 
pre-courtroom and courtroom performance you ‘can, with 
out knowing it, make plenty of mistakes, which do not 
help justice at all, and learn, as most have done in the past, 
by what is called with particular aptness in this instance 

“the trial-and-error method.” 
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sonable doubt, 
procedure to have done nothing of the kind. 
learn this,.of course, t 


ason for this is that there are a large number of 
and cautions that need to be observed 

rtial procedure if the business is to be carried out 
est interests of the government and the accused. 


ints 


\ ng to observe these ‘onal points usually operates 


of the accused and against the interests of the 
For the fairness of military law leans over backward 
certain the accused has had his full rights. Most 
id failures to do the business correctly would be un- 
the man being tried, and so there is a reviewing 
ty for all courts-martial and this authority goes over 
i of trial looking for any unintention: il unfairness 

f course, any other errors. As every officer of experi 
nows, it is quite possible to walk out of a courtroom 

| trial in which you have been a member of the court, 

ne of its officials, and feel absolutely convinced that the 
iccused was guilty and had been found guilty beyond a rea- 
and yet through some carelessness in the 
You don’t 
intil the record of the trial comes back 
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trom higher authority and you, or somebody else has to do 
the same work all over again, or the accused goes free. 

Military Justice for the Field Soldier shows you how to 
do the thing right in the first place. It tells you all the ways 
in which you can do the wrong thing. 

To the judge advocate and the defense counsel the book 
is of particular assistance, and there is a thorough chapter 
also on the duties of the investigating officer. In fact, a great 
deal of the book is concerned with preparation. Its scope is 
The material on 
the preparation of records is also something that will save 
a trial judge advocate many a headache and 
are, more than a little criticism from higher authority. 

In view of the well-established fact that human beings, 
even in uniform, are fallible, courts-martial have to be held 
at least occasionally in every post, camp, or station in the 
United States and in every theater overseas. The total of 
hours that Military Justice for the Field Soldier will save for 
the more constructive efforts of war, if widely used, should 
add up to a huge sum. 


by no means that of courtroom procedure. 
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Aboard a Transport: “Science from 
Shipboard” 


(A Review by G. V.) 


In the course of his career my old friend Colonel X has 
sailed on many transports. As a young squirt of a second 
lieutenant he had a tour in the Philippines, and in the 
peacetime years since then he has served in Panama and 
Hawaii and travelled by ship to get there. Then, during 
World War I, he crossed the Atlantic on a transport, per- 
haps for the first time. And he came back the same way. 
Put all his transport voyages together and he has been con- 
siderably farther than all the way around the earth. And 
now he may be about to take another long ocean trip on 
serious business, if he hasn’t already done so. 

During the numerous weeks of his military career that 

Colonel X has spent on board ship, he has ‘always been 
curious about a number of things. He has wondered at 
least mildly about certain fish and birds he saw over the rail, 
he has squinted through the sunlight at thousands of miles 

f shoreline, and at times felt the urge to go ashore and see 
what it looked like (and at other times he has just felt 
the urge to go ashore). At sea, also, he has noticed one of 
the ship's officers using instruments, and has watched the 
lead being thrown overboard and hauled in again, finding 
out perhaps that it had something to do with measuring the 
speed of the ship, but not knowing just how it worked. He 
has looked every day at the chart on which the day’s run 


was posted, and wondered. it is probable, just how it was 
*i Do Aboard a Transport. By a Group of Scientists. Washing- 
n _ Service and Infantry Journal, 1943. 260 Pages; Index; Illus- 
trated ; 


possible to keep a sizable ship steered along such a straight 
line in the right direction. 

Then there was the weather. It was probably good on 
some voyages and bad on others. He picked up quite a 
little of weather lore on shipboard, and he almost certainly 
thought about it a good deal because the weather meant a 
lot to him personally. It meant the difference between three 
square meals a day and sometimes none at all. He realized 
too, more or less vaguely, how much more the weather 
actually meant out on the ocean than at some post ashore. 
And during every voyage Colonel X heard the high pitched 
noise of the Diesel engine that ran the ship, heard it all day 
and all night while he was awake, and, the chances are, 
never gave it a thought beyond having a feeling of mild 
annoyance about it. 

Well, Colonel X may wind up his career, including a 
few more voyages, without ever knowing any more about 
shipboard science than he has learned in the past—unless 
he happens to get hold of a copy of What To Do Aboard A 
Transport. If he had had this book on his first long trip to 
an overseas station and spent a little time with it, the mz any 
weeks of that voyage and his other voyages would have gone 
a lot faster and they would have been considerably more 
enjoyable. 

The same thing goes for every soldier of whatever grade 
or rank who goes anywhere on a ship from now on. 

What to Do Aboard A Transport: 


“Science From Ship 
board” 


is, as its title page says, “A simple manual of infor 
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mation and instruction for those who cross the seas in ships 
to fight for freedom.” It is written in plain language and 
is a full-length book and fully illustrated. 

The book opens with a section on waves, wind, and 
weather which tells about waves, wind, weather forecasting 
at sea, ocean currents, and climate. Under the last heading 
are described the changes in climate from New York to 
the Near East, from California to Australia, from the 
United States to Ireland, and to the Mediterranean. Other 
sections deal with the sun, moon and climate; time and the 
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calendar; the stars; navigation; ocean islands and 


lines; sea life; oceanic birds; the ship itself; and y« urself 


on shipboard. 

The book could have been slanted a little more ¢ sec), 
toward the soldier, but perhaps its straight, simplified scien 
tific approach is as suitable as any other. It will ce: sain) 
give any soldier or sailor many things to do aboard a ‘ran; 
port or other ship, and make him wiser as to shipboard 
science by the end of his first voyage than Colone! X j, 
after eight or ten long voyages. 


‘i 


Command 


(A Review by G. V.) 


To many the story of Stonewall Jackson in the Valley is 
the greatest story of the War Between the States. As many 
or more think of Gettysburg as not only the climax of the 
War but the most profoundly interesting of its battles. And 
there are those who consider Chancellorsville as standing 
out above the rest in strong relief. But to me Second 
Manassas (or Bull Run if you like) holds more fascination 
than any of the other full-sized battles of North and South. 

This may be for the reason that it was the first battle I 
ever had to present a monograph about. But I think there 
are better reasons. Second Manassas showed Lee’s Army 
functioning for the first time with a striking efficiency. 
From Lee himself down to the colonels of the regiments 
the performance was generally that of a professional force. 
The. opposing leadership, that of Pope, was far from bril- 
liant, and when he erred the leaders of the Southern force 
saw it and took advantage. Lee, Jackson, and Longstreet, 
and their division, brigade, and regimental commanders 
for the most part clicked. There were mistakes, but few 
bad ones and none vital, and no battle that big was ever 
fought without mistakes. And in Second Manassas, on the 
Southern side, there was good planning, good marching to 
execute the plans, and good tactics once the fighting started. 
On the North, there were the kinds of errors from which 
a great deal is to be learned. 

Since this is my favorite action in American warfare 
(with Chancellorsville, Lundy's Lane, and Chateau-Thierry 
closely second) and two of these four are in Dr. Freeman's 
second volume of Lee’s Lieutenants, that is probably why | 
enjoyed it even more than the first one. In this second vol- 
ume, too, the author maintains his original pace, brisk, in- 
cisive, with a dramatic turn of phrase on every page—a 
strong narrative style worthy of the material it moulds into 
enduring history. 

But that Dr. Freeman can write so well for soldier readers 
that all readers on warfare enjoy his works is simply an 
extra measure of good fortune. The first value of Lee’s Lieu- 
tenants lies in the lessons it presents, not merely for one 
American war, but for this War, and all wars we may ever 


*Lee’s Lieutenants. Volume II. By Douglas Southall Freeman. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. 714 Pages; Illustrated; Maps, Index; 
$5.00 


have to fight. And not so much the tactical lessons as those 
of leadership, of command, of relationship between com. 
manders. 

There was no reason for surprise that the first volume be 
came a best seller. There could be only amazement if thi 
second volume and those to come should not. 

In the middle of our greatest war we turn again to the 
battlefields and campaigns of the past. The non-military 
man finds his interest in the details of fighting and of 
leadership reawakened and the more thoughtful readers re 
flect, perhaps for the first time, on the remarkable parallels 
between the wars of the past and the present. Some jus 
turn to war books because war is in the air and they discover 
they have known little or nothing about it all their lives. 

For the military reader Dr. Freeman combines an « 
curacy, an insight, and a style that places him at the top of 
American military writers. Some who have done much re 
search on past American wars and especially on the War 
Between the States, may at times disagree with some of 
Dr. Freeman’s conclusions. But none of them would hesi 
tate a moment over casting their votes for him as the dean 
of American military historians. 

Thus men who are now in military positions of high 
responsibility take the time, many of them, to read Dr 
Freeman’s latest work. They know that they will find in 
what he writes discussion and narrative that will assis 
them to reflect more clearly and decide more readily some 0! 
the greatest problems with which they are now faced. 

Especially is this true concerning matters of high leader 
ship. Lee’s Lieutenants is a major study of the character of 
great and less than great military leaders. In the War d 
1861-65 both sides were faced with the same recurring 
American problem of building up great armies from skele 
tons and of finding men who had what it takes to direct 
strategically and tactically, large fighting forces. “That samé 
problem is one with which our highest authorities her 
inevitably been faced in the present conflict. Refl ction, i 
the light of such analysis as Dr. Freeman's upon the dil 
culties of selecting high leaders in those earlier years cann® 
help but assist our highest leaders today. 

There is much, too, in Lee’s Lieutenants of similar ss 
ance to any leader. For the lower leaders have similar p' 
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a smaller scale to those of the higher ones. Char- 
d ability goes into the selection of lieutenants by a 
| 1s well as into the selection of corps and army com- 
. s by the leader of great forces. 
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So there is one main general conclusion to be drawn 
about Lee’s Lieutenants in this time of war. It is most 
certainly worth the while of every serious leader of Ameri- 
can troops who can possibly find the time to read it. 


Leadership in the Western Desert 


(A Review by D. V.) 


\lan Moorehead, the military correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Express, spent the year August 1941 to August 
\942 with the British Eighth Army. The present volume, 
printed in England under the title A Year of Battle, repre- 
sents some of the best military reporting of the war. Where 
less discerning reporters were content to peddle second- 
hand accounts of operations and present the stereotyped 
hero” or “brass hat” picture of military leaders on their 
front, Moorehead gives the sanest and most intelligent ac- 
count of British and German military leadership in North 
\frica which has come to the attention of this reviewer. 

He found General Auchinleck a man of charm but 
capable of utter ruthlessness. “On a half a dozen occasions 
he sacked close associates who failed, sacked them overnight 
so that one day they were in charge of a sector of the battle 
in the desert and the next on their way to England and 
retirement. He had moral courage enough to meet any 
situation. He arrived at Sidi Rezegh in the midst of the 
‘onfusion of the great tank battle in November 1941. 
Chaos was complete. German trucks joined up with Brit- 
ish and vice versa. Brigadier generals and corporals were 
manning machine guns side by side. “On the map the 
dispositions of the enemy and ourselves looked like an 
eight-decker rainbow cake, and Intelligence Officers threw 
down their pencils in disgust, unable to plot the battle 
any further.” When Cunningham insisted that the Eighth 
Army retire and re-form, Auchinleck boldly over-ruled 
him, ordered the army to “go through or never come back.” 

After being carried along for nine hours in the retreat 
from El Agheila in January 1942, with no leader to tell 
them w hat | to do or where to stop, Moorehead came to the 
conclusion that leadership and the machine it controls are 
part of an indivisible system. He wrote: “Had there been 
someone in authority to say ‘Stand here. Do this and that—’ 
then half the fear would have vanished. So I began to 
realize how important the thousand of dreary routine things 

nthe army are. The drill, the saluting, the uniforms, the 
very | idges on your arm all tend to identify you with a 
solid machine and build up a feeling of security and order. 

‘On the battlefield the individual vanishes. Men turn 


Don’: Blame the Generals 


By Alan Moorehead. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1943. 312 Pages ; 


$3.50 
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with absolute trust to one another; they need one another 
as they seldom do even in time of peace. The leader should 
be the product and the best expre ssion of the system; not 
an individual experimentalist. The system should be 
flexible and inspired enough to throw up the best men into 
leadership, so that when the leader comes to take a daring 
decision it will be just the decision all his men would have 
taken 

He feels that the campaigns of August 1941-August 
1942 produced no vital new tactics. He believes that de 
spite all his successes Rommel revealed little of the genius 
for which he was given credit. Rommel (in contrast to 
Auchinleck) lived at the front and was in a position to take 
instant decisions. A great deal of the Axis success was due 
to the genius of the average German soldier for organiza- 
tion. At that stage the Afrika Korps had a better and tighter 
control than the Eighth Army. It was in the control of 
tanks that the Germans revealed their greatest skill. Their 
tank groups, particularly Rommel’s own bodyguard group 
and the Marx group, operated almost as a single tank. 
This, he felt, the British were not trained to do or capable 
of achieving at that stage. 

In summing up the campaigns in the Western Desert, 
Moorehead said it was wrong to di on this or that occasion 
“Rommel defeated the British” or “Auchinleck was de- 
feated.” The names of generals were merely tags to label 
campaigns and personify military events. “Auchinleck had 
not created the tactics, the equipment, and the spirit of the 
British army any more than Rommel fashioned his Axis 
army.” Rommel looked better than any British commander 
at that stage because the German army was an abler army 
at the time. “Rommel was merely the expression of that 
abler German Army.” 

The reader will regret that Moorehead left Egypt just as 
General Montgomery took over command of the Eighth 
Army. Had he been there, his account of the reorganization 
arid revitalization of the Eighth Army from August to 
October 1942, and the operations leading up to the defeat 
of the Afrika Korps at E] Alamein, would have been worth 
much more than the accounts of his trips to Iran and India 
which break the unity of an otherwise admirable and read- 


able be 0k. 
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Soldier 


Lizurenant Genera Lestey J. McNair, Command- 
ing General, Army Ground Forces, was seriously wounded 
on April 23, while observing operations in a forward area 
in Tunis. General McNair received a head wound and a 
shoulder wound from high-explosive fragments. His helmet 
saved him from death. He is expected to be able to return 
to duty in a few weeks. 


Soldier 


Kenneth N. Walker, Brigadier General, United ~ ‘ates 
Army. For conspicuous leadership above and beyov.' the 


call of duty involving personal valor and intrepidity + am 
extreme hazard to life. As Commander of the VB» her 
Command during the period from September 5, 1942 to 


January 5, 1943, Brigadier General Walker repeated |) a 
companied his units on bombing missions deep into e) em) 
held territory. From the lessons personally gained wnder 


combat conditions, he developed a highly efficient tech 


nique for bombing when opposed by enemy fighter air 
planes and by antiaircraft fire. On January 5, 1943, in the 
face of extremely heavy antiaircraft fire and determined op 


position by enemy fighters, he led an effective daylight 
bombing attack against shipping in the harbor at Rabaul, 
New Britain, which resulted in direct hits on nine enem) 
vessels. During this action his airplane was disabled and 
forced down by the attack of an overwhelming number of 
enemy fighters. Entered military service from Colorado 
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Prisoner of War Fund 


The thought of giving in order to increase the comforts 
of our comrades who are in enemy hands has appealed to 
many. The Journat’s Prisoner of War Fund has steadily 
grown. 

Up to the present the most substantial gift has been that 
of the 91st Infantry Division, commanded by Major Gen 
eral C. H. Gerhardt. The officers and men of the 91st con 
tributed $1,000 to the fund. 

Another group contribution was that of the Officers 
Club of the Presidio of San Francisco, the post now com 
manded by Colonel George Munteanu. Their gift was 
$100. 

The Communication Section, Hq. Co., 2nd Bn., 507th 
Parachute Infantry contributed $51.00 to the fund. 

The employees of The INFANTRY JouRNAL contributed 
$147.25. 

Garrett and Massie, Inc., printers of The Journat, con 
tributed $50.00. 

The standing of the Fund and the full list of contribu 
tors since last month are given near the front of the maga 
zine. 

Unsolicited, but most generous assistance came from 
Miss Alma Dettinger, whose program “Other Peoples 
Business” is regularly broadcast by WOXR in New York 
City. Miss Dettinger told her listeners of the Fund and 
many responded. 

The Journat suggests that many who write in for books 
might care to add something for the Prisoner of War Fund 
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The Honor Roll 


This issue of The Journat brings one Honor fioll unt 
into the six star group, the 165th Infantry (69h New 
York) moving up to celebrate its sixth completed yeat * 
a one hundred per cent member-subscriber unit. The 
367th Infantry and the 112th Infantry (Penn lvania 
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the anniversary of their second year as Honor 
R ts, move up into the two-star class. 
r.. new units have joined the Honor Roll this month. 
Tl re the 120th Infantry; 119th Infantry; 306th Medi- 
alion; Ist Battalion, Ist Regiment, Hawaii Rifles 
and 15th Signal Training Regiment. 


t F253 
119th Infantry 


\ welcome newcomer to the Honor Roll this month is 
the 119th Infantry which has secured a complete enroll- 
ment of its infantry officers as Journat member-subscribers. 
This achievement was made possible through the coépera- 
tion of the regiment’s commanding officer, Colonel Alfred 
\V. Ednie, and Lieutenants Jack A. Cramer and Gerald V. 
Sabatino who assisted in the membership drive which re- 
sulted in a one hundred per cent enrollment. 

The 119th Infantry came into being in September, 1917, 
when the 30th Division was organized; until that time the 
unit had been designated the 2d North Carolina Infantry. 

In 1918, after intensive training, the 119th was sent 
werseas where it distinguished itself in combat; it was the 
first American unit to take over a front line sector in Bel- 
gium. The regiment was mustered out upon its return to 
the United States in 1919. 

In September, 1942 the 119th was reactivated; it was 
made up of cadres from the units then contained in the 
{0th Division, and today is in training with that division. 


we 
120th Infantry 


The 120th Infantry this month makes its bow on our 
Honor Roll page, having attained a one hundred per cent 
enrollment of its Infantry officers. Credit for this accom- 
plishment goes to the 120th’s Commanding Officer, Colo- 
nel Hammond D. Birks and his assistants, Lt. Colonel 
G. B. Farris, Executive Officer, and Captain Joseph D. 
Adams, Adjutant. 

The 120th Infantry rendered distinguished service in 
World War I. As part of the 30th Division its troops were 
among the first Americans to enter Belgium to join the 
British Second Army. Later in the war it served with the 
British Third and Fourth Armies, respectively, and its 
troops helped break through the formidable defense of the 
Hindenburg Line. 

At the close of the First World War the 120th Infantry 
was reorganized and on May 2, 1921 was federally recog- 
nized. It became a part of the North Carolina National 
Guard and in September, 1940 was inducted into active 
military service and assigned to a southern station. 
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306th Medical Battalion 


With this issue of The Jounnat we establish a precedent 
by wel ming to the Honor Roll the first Medical Battalion 
© secure a one hundred per cent enrollment of all its off- 


cer personnel. This record-setting unit is the 306th Medical 
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Battalion which is attached to the 81st Infantry (“Wild 
cat”) Division. 

The 306th Battalion was activated following the out 
break of World War II to take the place of its World 
War | predecessor, the 306th Sanitary Train. Until Au 
gust, 1942 the Battalion was commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Roary A. Murchison who was also the Division 
Surgeon; since then it has been under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel F. Stanley Ewing. In view of the fact 
that the 8 
adopted the policy that medical soldiers under his com 


81st Division is an Inf. antry unit, Colonel Ewing 


mand should be trained to do any job expected of infantry 
men. Such training, faithfully carried out, has qualified 
members of the 306th to live up to its battalion motto, 
“We Keep Wildcats Fighting!” 
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15th Signal Training Regiment 

The addition of the 15th Signal Training Regiment to 
the Honor Roll this month establishes yet another Honor 
Roll precedent. It is the first Signal Corps regiment to 
secure a one hundred per cent enrollment of its officer com 
plement as Journat subscribers. The regimental com- 
mander, Colonel Frank H. Curtis, shares credit with Cap- 
tain Harold J. Tilton, regimental adjutant for placing the 
unit on the Honor Roll. 

The 15th Signal Training Regiment is the descendant of 
Company B, Signal Corps which in 1898 was established 
as the first unit of the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army. 

Shortly after the close of World War I, Company B was 
redesignated as the 15th Service Company and was as- 
signed to Camp Alfred Vail which today is Fort Mon- 
mouth. In December, 1940 it was again redesignated as 
the 15th Signal Service Battalion, consisting of Com- 
panies A, B, and Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany. So rapidly did the Army expand that by January 1, 
1943 the unit was once more redesignated—this time re- 
ceiving the name it bears today, the 15th Signal Training 
Regiment. 

Ate i 
ist Battalion, lst Regiment, Hawaii Rifles 


This month we add to the Honor Roll the Ist Battalion, 
Ist Regiment of the Hawaii Rifles, a volunteer unit or- 
ganized by the Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Department after the attack on Pearl Harbor. We are proud 
to welcome this newcomer to the roster of Honor Roll units 
and express our appreciation to its Commanding Officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel George D. Becker, for his interest and 
initiative in enrolling his command as Journat subscribers. 

The Hawaii Rifles is a volunteer unit of approximately 
two regiments of Infantry located on Honomu Island. Its 
personnel is 95 per cent Filipino. While its uniforms are 
furnished by owners of various sugar plantations on the 
island, its arms and web equipment are supplied by the 


United States Army. 

















It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one full year of all-out membership in the 
Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry CW. Va.) 
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35th Infantry 

3d Infantry 

130th Infantry Cll.) 
35th Infantry 

124th Infantry (Fla. ) 
11th Infantry 

22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 

161st Infantry (Wash. 
2d Infantry 
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131st Infantry Cll.) 

30th Infantry 

33d Infantry 

182d Infantry (Sth Mass.) 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry CIll.) 

14th Infantry 

29th Infantry 

129th Infantry CIll.) 


135th Infantry (Minn. ) 
31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry (lowa ) 
140th Infantry (Mo. ) 


x** 


General Service School, 
Philippine Army 
163d Infantry (Mont. ) 
57th Infantry (PS) 
138th Infantry (Mo.) 


x* 


149th Infantry (Ky.) 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 


_112th Infantry (Pa.) 


* 


79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Infantry (Armored) 


165th Infantry (69th N. Y.) 3d Bn., 156th Infantry (La.) 
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150th Infantry CW. Va.) 
12th Infantry 

145th Infantry (Ohio) 
38th Infantry 

4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 
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181st Infantry (6th Mass.) 
28th Infantry 






58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry (Neb.) 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 


71st Infantry CN. Y.) 
756th Tank Bn. (Light) 


80th Infantry Training Bn. 
88th Airborne Infantry 
137th Infantry (Kans. ) 
35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 





16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry (La.) 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
20th Training Bn., BIRTC 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., BIRTC 
6th Training Regt., BIRTC 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 


176th Infantry (1st Va.) 
321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

17th Training Bn., BIRTC 
3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

23d Training Bn., BIRTC 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas Defense Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 

2d Bn., 385th Infantry 
302d Infantry 

56th Training Bn., BIRTC 
406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 


111th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn. 

36th Bn., Texas Defense - 
Guard 

397th Infantry 

410th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

Ist Bn., 385th Infantry 

417th Infantry 


Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 


103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 
365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 
120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


DIVISIONS 


81st Infantry Division 
2d_ Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 
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We Pay For All Articles Used 
To the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs 

[hank you for your letter of April 3 with enclosure of check 
for $7.50 for my short cerebration. It was so unexpected that 
my blood pressure went up forty-nine points—but still it was a 
pleasant surprise 

LreEUTENANT COLONEL 
Retired 
’ 4 4 


Writing for The Journal 
To the Editors of The InFaANrry JourNAI 


Sirs 
In civilian life I was a writer, short stories, articles, etc. Do 

you accept articles from officers such as myself? If so, what 

policy governs types of material, length, etc? Do you require a 

résumé of subject before submission of manuscript? 
LIEUTENANT, 
Cannon Company 

Camp Gordon Johnston, Fla. 


Anyone, in or out of the Army who can write up to the 
standard we try to maintain, is welcomed as a contributor. 
The policy is best explained through examining a few issues 
of the magazine itself. Authors should note that strictly 
technical articles on weapons and equipment are not likely 
to be publishable in time of war. Therefore, it’s a good 
idea to query the editors about an article first. 

The Journat has printed articles by privates and by 
generals, and all in between. 

The maximum rate of payment—for good stuff requiring 
little editing—is $30 per thousand words. The rate scales 
down to half that much where we have to work hard to put 
a contribution in shape. 

The Journat attends to all necessary official clearances 
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Contributor 
To the Editors of The INFantry Journal 
Sirs 

Enclosed with this letter is a contribution to Cerebrations 
which | hope will not only move the heart of the paymaster 
but prove of some value to those unfortunate individuals who 
have to pull True North out of the Blue Sky in the field. 

Only three days ago I passed the board for Infantry OCS 
and for that—if nothing else—I owe The Journat a debt. 


cently covered in The Journat and one captain on the board 
later told me that I came through with flying colors. 

Many thanks for the work you are doing and believe me 
when I promise that, if | have anything to do with it, my two 
year subscription will be renewed on expiration in November, 
1944. 

Until the next bright idea comes this way, best wishes 

Sincerely yours, 
Corpora, 
Air Base Squadron 


Small-Size Journal 


To the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 
Sirs 

I agree with one respect to the suggestions of Robert H 
Murray, and that is to cut down The Inranrry Journat to 
a smaller size identical with that of Reader's Digest. For most of 
us out here in the Pacific The InFantry JouRNAL is read not 
once, but an innumerable number of times. Since we move 
around a great deal the copies, because of their large size, are 
quickly damaged. Also, most of us like to take The Journas 
along as we go to do our various tasks and its size makes it 
somewhat clumsy. Therefore, if it would be possible to bring 
it down to the size of Reader's Digest and putting on a cover 
similar to that of Pocket Books, plus making an index each 
year to the various articles, The InrFanrry JounNaL would be 
able to serve as a running reference data of the military world. 
Of course, if the cost is too prohibitive, all the suggestions are 
in vain. If not, why not give it a try and let the members 
judge for themselves 

Sincerely, 
PrivaTE 


APO —- 


The overseas edition, now out, is just about the size of 
eader's Digest. Because of weight and c h 
Cader § igest. ecause OF weight and cost, however, # 
can't have a stiff cover 


It Finally Catches Up 
To the Editors of The Inrantry journal 
Sirs: 
No matter how far or fast 1 move your Journat finally 
catches up with me and it is one of the most borrowed maga 


zines I get. It goes all through my platoon, starting with the 
platoon sergeant and on down to the buck privates. No matter 
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what the date on the cover is, this statement is as true of 
your Journat as of the Reader's Digest, of which the remark 
was originally made: “There is no such thing as an old issue.” 
Now for one request. Please give us more of “Terry Bull.” 
Yours very truly, 
LIEUTENANT. 

APO ——— 

North Africa 


7 
The Toughest and Best 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Thank you for the kind letter welcoming me into the United 
States Infantry Association. 

It is hard to express in words or writing the extreme pleasure 
one derives from receiving a commission in the toughest and 
best branch of the service in the whole damn Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
Second LIEUTENANT 
Camp Crowder, Missouri. 


“The Whistle, M1” 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


Sirs: 

As a regular reader of your good magazine, The INFantry 
JourNnaL, may I take this opportunity to congratulate you on 
your decision to incorporate into it a comic section. It is im 
possible to conclude otherwise when one reads the very “bril- 
liant,” “informative,” and “interesting” article, “The Whistle, 
M1: Nomenclature and Operation,” by Private Raymond 
Zauber, reprinted from Yank by special permission in your 
January issue. I should like to suggest, however, that this type 
of asinine trash be incorporated under some such heading as 
“Things We Can Do Without For The Duration And Forever 
After.” 

It is quite evident that Private Zauber wrote this article in an 
effort to throw a little satire, but for some reason you and the 
Editor of Yank failed to catch on. Frankly, sir, just between 
you and me, did you read that article before it was published in 
your magazine? Will you then re-read it? Is it not a most stupid 
thing to print such an article in a serious note? If this type of 
thing is at all representative of the trend of thought back at 
home, then things are in a sad state of affairs. 

To point out what I mean, I ask that you fully consider the 
following jaw-breaking terms and attempt, if possible, to form 
a connection between them with such a simple thing as a 
whistle: 

(1) Lung-operated, air-cooled, reverberating-blast type 
Compressine-blow channel 

3) Chamber-cylinder operating assembly 
(4) Opening-sound emission slot 

5) Cylinder-reverberating operating cork 
6) Self-repeatine, shoulder strap model 
7) Upper and lower teeth guard lugs. 


> 


\fter giving full consideration to this article can vou 
honestly think of anv one word that is more fitting than 
“stupid?” 

Paper is scarce—ink is scarce—there is a shortage of man- 
power so I am told when I occasionally hear the news, and 
still there are people back at home that continue to think in 
terms of such trivial things. Tonight as I lie down to sleep 
with bed companions of mosquitoes, lizards, and rats, I shall 


ask God to keep at home all such persons and to prev. 
interference with the ones who are fighting this war. 
This letter will never be exhibited, | am sure, but ; 
beg of you, spare us in the future from being present 
such stupid, non-essential, uninteresting, and moro: 
cussion. 
Respectfully, 
Warrant O; 


APO ——— Infantr 


Whew! 

We think this correspondent made two mistakes 

(1) His letter is being published. 

(2) He’s not quite a judge of the force humor m 
in making men think. 

“The Whistle” caused more honest cackles than a: 
The Journat has printed for a long time. The m 

as always printed all the good, effective humor it 

get. It has also heewncced for many years, in differe 
articles and editorials, at the stilted language of regulation 
and manuals. 


v 7 
A Damned Good One, Too 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

In your April, 1943, issue I note the statement in Clark Lee 
“Battle for Bataan” that “there was only one regiment of infar 
ry, the 31st.” If the Fourth Marines (which were nowhere 
mentioned in Mr. Lee’s article) weren't an infantry regiment 
and a damned good one, I'll eat that issue of the Journat 
Sincerely, 
Mayor, USMC 
7 1 


Signatures on Cerebrations 


To the Editors of The InFaANtry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

I was much interested in your discussion of signatures 
Journat letters in the March issue. It is evident that Sergear 
Thomas has not read the July-August, 1935 
Journat. The Editor in that issue and in another 
some time later invited readers to contribute to Cerebrations 
He stated that the page was dedicated to new, original tactics 
ideas, and that in some cases these ideas might not be welcom: 
to the writer's superior. That, therefore, the writer might, if hi 
wished, remain anonymous. Behind this protection, he said 
lieutenants could argue with generals. 

Since then you never have printed a Cerebration that | 
haven't read. Cerebrations has, occasionally, turned up som 
good, original, tactical ideas—and still does. But most of them 
are not quite what the Editor asked for. 

I have often wondered why they turned out so differe: 
from the original intention. There have been none too ma! 
original tactical ideas in it, and practically none that wi 
offend superiors. Cerebrations have been a disappointment ! 
me. It was to have been a page of military controversy. Whee 
is the controversy? Has The Journat changed the purpos 
Cerebrations? 

Now someone, apparently a new reader,  * = t 
writers are anonymous. Why not reprint the ae in 
to contribute? The original idea was good. I would | 
interested in such items. 
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here has been no change in the purpose of the 
C ions column. Arguments are still edie: We 
nember that many of those who might write them 
usy on their jobs of war. Also, since The Journa 
| letter department, some of the controversy has 
to this section of the magazine. 
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“For the Maintenance of the Army... 


Ti Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 
Su 

Being past the retiring age in our church | no longer am 
in charge of any parish or mission, but in my occasional op- 
portunities to preach or for public speaking and in personal 


contact with my many friendly acquaintances of all Christian 
communions I shall do my best to make people see that this 
is God's war in a sense and to a degree that no war in all 
history ever has been before and that it is the duty of all 
Christian Cand Jewish) people to be co-workers with God in 
destroying forever the power of the present German high com 
mand and the Japanese Army and Navy. 

I hate the more extreme forms of pacifism and so far as I 
have any influence it shall be used for the maintenance of an 
\merican Army, Navy, and Air Force sufficient to defend our 
selves and all our possessions against any attack from any 
quarter. 

Yours for civil and religious liberty, 

Dr. Hosarr E. Sruptey 


Philmont, N. Y. 


7 7 y 
Correct: It’s An Artillery Weapon 


lo the Editors of The InFantrry Journat 
Sir 

In all probability 1 am about the umteenth officer who has 
written in connection with this same subject and yet I do not 
feel that I am compelled to do so. 

On the cover of the March issue of The Journat we find an 
excellent photo of the artillery’s M-7 105-mm. SP. As we all 
know, this is a splendid weapon and it has proven itself be 
yond measure in action in Africa. BUT it is not and never 
will be an assault gun. 

As we of the Armored Force know, the assault gun is smaller 
than this weapon. It has uses that are varied but it is not an 
attillery piece as this weapon is. 

| feel that you owe it to the many officers of units other 
than the Armored Force to correct this mistake in an early 
issue. I feel this will be done. . 

Other than this I find the issue to be a fine one. | especially 
enjoyed the article “This Platoon Will ” Let us hope that 
you will be able to keep up the high standard set by this 
article 

Yours for victory, 
LIEUTENANT. 


( im ooke, Calif. 


New Subscriber 
To tl 
Sirs 
Pk enter a one-year subscription to The INFANTRY 
Journ: for General Sir Harold Alexander, KCB, Head 
quarters, 18th Army Group, British North African Force. 
Mayon ———__—_—__ 


Editors of The Inrantry Journal 


\PO 


FROM THE READERS OF THE JOURNAL 5 


Protecting the Ears 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNal 
Sirs: 

Your article on protecting the ears is an effective reproof of 
the fellows who think it is sissy to bother about such matters. 
Regardless of how tough a soldier may think himself, his body 
may not agree with him and he will discover himself hurt in 
some unnecessary way 

While working beside 75’s and hearing them fire continu 
ally for nine hours you try for methods of avoiding the worst 
effects of that shell blast. 

One soldier found that by crouching low to the ground and 
balancing on his soles while also opening his mouth at the fire 
command he could take the firing without any ear weariness. 
Opening the mouth is also an aid, and so is keeping your head 
turned directly toward the firing blast. 

Private 
Replacement Battalion. 


“The Enemy” 


To the Editors of The InFantrry Journal 
Sirs: 

Practically every lecture I have heard by various training 
methods, instructors stressed the fact that an officer was not to 
read to his class. However, this directive was disregarded today 
by a Benning man and Inrantry Journat enthusiast as he 
read “The Enemy” to a class of recently commissioned Chemical 
Warfare Officers. With what results? 

The article was so timely that the writer of this letter found 
little difficulty in reverting to his erst-while civilian occupation 

the magazine circulation department of a “National Weekly” 
~—and within less than half an hour was able to secure fifty new 
officer-subscribers for The Journav. Imagine what could be ac 
complished .along these lines were you offering “Guaranteed 
Garand and two extra clips” with each new subscription! Just 
find a space for the CWS opposite page 72 and you will be 
certain to hear more often from us. 

Cordially yours 


LizuTENANT, CWS 
Camp Sibert, Ala 


The Armored Force 


To the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 
Sirs: 

After missing not a single issue of The INFANrry Journal 
for nearly two years, | am forced to write to you and ask you if 
you are realizing what possibilities your magazine yet has if 
you would devote at least one-third of each issue to a branch of 
the Army that’s making history in the African desert? A branch 
of the Army that has grown from a few regiments to many di 
visions in the past two and one half years; a rate of expansion 
that is unequalled anywhere? 

Yes you've guessed it. The Armored Force. The backbone 
of the Army. In your March issue in answer to Captain Engi 
neer’s letter you reply that there is sometimes not enough down 
to earth material for articles on training, weapons, and tactics, 
so you use the highbrow articles 

But there is a large amount of material from Armored Force 
manuals, bulletins and individual authors. You can publish 
articles on simple land navigation, Armored Force symbols, 
the 75mm. cannon, preventive maintenance, tactics and tech 
nique of the Armored Force, training aids and methods, and 
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ictures and descriptions of friendly and foreign tanks, to name 
- a few. 

In closing let me add that not only will The Inrantry 
Journat be popular with men of the Armored Force, but I 
believe subscriptions will practically double as there is no 
Armored Force Journal that I know of. 

Whether or not my suggestion is used, you still put out a fine 
magazine—for Infantrymen. 

Sincerely, 
PRIVATE 


APO —-—— 


The Journat wants good stuff on every combat arm, but 
again we have to say that it isn’t a simple matter to get it. 
And a lot of the material this correspondent suggests we 
draw upon is too technical for the reviewing authorities to 
pass. But we do seek always for more good publishable 
Armored Forces material. 


« 


“This Platoon Will . . .” 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Sirs: 

“This Platoon Will ” is one of the best things of its 
kind that I ever read. The much maligned lieutenant is shown 
in a more favorable light and he is about due for more fair treat- 
ment. Remember they shoot at what's up front, and that means 
up to captains. 

Yours truly, 
Captain, INFANTRY. 
ae ae 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 
Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber to your magazine since being com 
missioned in the Intantry over three vears ago. I am now a 
pilot officer in the Air Forces and I still find The Journat ex- 
tremely valuable in my protession. 

Just recently I was called upon to give some instruction on 
leadership to a large group of cadets and used among other 
things from The Journat the article “This Platoon Will . . .” 
by Major Bellah. Let me assure you that this article, originally 
intended for ground officers, made a lasting impression on this 
group of future flyers and officers. I wish to thank you for the 
help it gave me and congratulate you for including such items 
in every issue. 

Thank you, 


LIEUTENANT. 


PS | am just about flat on my back in the hospital so if you have 
difficulty in reading this please understand. The spirit is still 
there. 

7 r 7 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourRNAL 
Sirs: 

As a member of the ROTC Advanced Course and a pros- 
pective platoon leader, I wish to commend you on your 
splendid article “This Platoon Will . . .” It’s a shame that 
more young officers and officer candidates don’t have a better 
appreciation of the responsibilites that will confront them 
when they lead their platoons into action and their “decisions 
will be right or wrong in terms of hot, red blood,” to quote the 
ern Thanks, and I hope others were as deeply impressed 
as I. 

Incidentally, I’m just a new subscriber to The Journat but 


I'm already fully convinced that that three dollars was a winder. 
ful investment! 
Yours sincerely, 
Ricuarp E. Geraisu, Jr., 
Advanced Course, ROTC, | nf 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 


A 7 7 


To the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

The article entitled “This Platoon Will . .” by Major 
Bellah in your March issue is one of the most thought pro 
voking I’ve ever read. More than any article I’ve ever read it 
brings home to an officer—no matter what branch or service 
what his goal is, where his job must lead him. 

Very truly yours, 
LieuTenant, USM( 


Defense and Attack 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Sirs: 
In a discussion recently the definition was given that in 
a general description defense could be described (from the 
military viewpoint) as one of fire, and attack as of movement 
(maneuver). From a tactical point of view, is this correct 
basically? Just what is a good distinction? 
Captain 


Both involve fire and movement. Both involve all the 
effective fire you can bring to bear, but there is usually more 
movement in an attack. But the movement of counter 
attack is a most vital part of the defense. It isn’t possible t 
make an absolute distinction between attack and defense 
because a given unit of a larger force often has to defend 
during an attack or attack during a defense. With referenc: 
to any unit, attack or defense can only be applied to what 
it is doing at a particular time. A force taken as a whol 
over a period of days or weeks, can be, however, generally 
attacking or defending. 


Dental Floss 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Sirs: 

Having been in the Army for a year now, I thought I would 
bring to the attention of The INranrry Journat a problem 
which has been constantly disturbing me. 

It seems to me that there is a crying need for an improve 
ment of the education of soldiers on preventive dental care 

Civilian dentists have taught me to use dental floss to clear 
my teeth after every meal. This method has been approvec 
as practical by many Army dentists that I have met. And yet 
in teaching personal hygiene the Army recommends brushing 
the teeth twice a day—but makes no mention of the use o 
dental floss. 

I realize full well the far greater problems the Army ha 
been facing—still I can’t help feeling “the proverbial ounce of 
prevention is worth its weight in gold.” 

I hope this may prove of service to all our armed forces. 


Respectfully yours, 
APO ——— 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Box Top Romance 


Back in the dark days of my bright college years, the 
PMS&T spent many an hour telling us budding young 
leaders that soldiers were men, and were not to be addressed 
s boys, written of as boys, or thought of as boys. It was 
shortly after this period of my education that the box- top 
organizations began to clutter the radio—Junior G-Men, 
Boy Rangers, etc., ad nauseam. 

Then, lo and behold, the raid at Dieppe revealed Ameri- 
can Rangers. The British had their Commandos. The 
papers began to run photos of assorted methods of mayhem 
under the box-top names of Ranger Training, Commando 
Training, Parachutist Training—fill in the rest of the 
blanks. 

All these names may be romantic—but how about John 
Q. Doughboy, who scrambles over obstacle courses, takes 


| his doses of grunt-and-groan instruction, and goes about 


his business like the good soldier he is? It’s getting to the 
point where a soldier doesn’t dare tell his girl friend that he 
isa member of the Umpty-Umpth Infantry Regiment—it 
just isn’t romantic. In spite of his training in most of 
the curriculum of the box-top organizations (and more 
besides), and the casualty lists from Guadalcanal to Te- 
bourba, the backbone of the army is still in the same cate- 
gory with retired mess sergeants. 

Sure, these special outfits are fine, but Private Jones of 
Company C is performing his military duty daily, learning 
the things that make a soldier, and dying brav ely where he 

issent. A box-top name doesn’t make Private Smith a more 
valuable soldier than Private Jones—let’s give Jones just as 
good a break in the public imagination as Smith. They're 
both damn good men. 
CapTAIN LEGREE. 
7 5 5 


Prepa re For Inspection 


Some blessed day an inspecting officer is going to walk 
into this office-plant where I am presently stationed—and 
give us all a real looking-over. He'll walk in unannounced 
and every mother’s son of us, not being forewarned two or 
three days before, will actually be working at our regular 


desk or machine. Maybe those desks will be cluttered up 


with full “in” and “out” baskets; maybe the machines our 
shop men operate will be innocent of spit and polish. But 
that smart inspecting officer will see us at work, actually do- 
ing the :hings we do hour after hour, day after day, week 





- 
. 


after week, in our normal course of GI endeavor. I hope to 
be a party to such a real inspection, made during working 
hours and while we're actually at work—caught flatfooted 
at it. I doubt I shall ever be granted that boon. 

Here’s how it invariably works out. One midforenoon the 
Old Man gets a phone message from a higher headquarters, 
or maybe from an officer friend at a near-by post: The in 
spector’s heading your way—should be there tomorrow or 
the day after! 

So what happens? Work stops, pronto. Every man Jack 
of us from the Old Man down has a spit hemorrhage. It’s 
a reasonable facsimile of that “Monkey Mountain” of 
Frank Buck’s, at the New York World’s Fair. Everyone's 
running around in circles; nerves are frazzled; fevers run 
ning; confusion reigns. 

Clear desk tops! Line up gluepots and calendar pads with 
a long string! Ditch those papers on that High Priority job 

-get ‘em out of sight, quick, and trust to luck youl re 
member, once the inspector leaves, where you hid ‘em! Get 
those shop men out of those greasy, dirty denims and into 
freshly laundered, cleaned and starched GI's! 

Then come the interminable dry runs: inspections by 
department heads; inspections by the shop foreman; in 
spections by the exec .» at least a ‘couple of jawbone once 
overs by the Old Man himself! 

And—and here’s the hell of it—the usual inspecting of 
ficer, when he does finally arrive, double-times through the 
unit like a John through his first pay. Sure, he sees the 
spotless, paperless desks. Sure, he sees the gleaming shop 
machines. Sure, he nods in appreciation at the bandbox-like 
turnout of the outfit, spic and span in best tailor-mades. No 
hits, no runs, no skins Cand no regular work done! ) 

Sometimes, we wonder. Does he chuckle, inwardly, 
knowing, as he must, that we've been tipped off, long be. 
fore, of his coming? And we wonder, too, we who have 
been through this precious time-wasting ordeal so many 
times, if he wouldn't like, just once, to really walk in, un 
announced, and give an outfit a real GI inspection, « obsers 
ing the men and their functions as obtains in a normal, run 
of-the-week working day? 

BLITZSHOCKED 


hy gs @ 
A Swallow May Make a Life 


When you have to hold your breath—when you are over 
your head in water, or before you get your mask on in a 
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gas attack—here is a simple trick to remember that may 
help you save your life. Hold your breath as long as you 
can. Then, when you think you are done for unless you 
inhale just swallow once or twice and you'll find that you 
can hold your breath several more seconds. If necessary 
you can repeat the trick. Try it, now. (Naturally, you 
keep your mouth shut when you swallow.) 

The physiological explanation of this phenomenon Cif 
you're interested) is that our nervous system is so con- 
structed that when we swallow, respirations are inhibited. 
Which simply means that nature fixed us so that when we 
eat or drink no food or water gets into our windpipe. 

This is not a trick to file and forget but one to practice 
and remember. 


Mayor, Mepicar Corps. 


y 


A Good Start? 


The other night, returning from leave, I observed a group 
of Selective Service men leaving for their Great Adventure. 
Picture a dull, dingy railroad station, the hands of the clock 
inching toward 2330, 1 herd of young men in assorted 
civilian dress, and a aad of weeping women, sad-eyed girls, 
and gulping older men. There is something wrong with that 
psychology. 

I remember 1917, when my brother went to war. Eighty 
draftees (the word was OK then), met at the Municipal 
Building, formed ranks, and with bands playing and flags 
flying, marched proudly down the main street to the cheers 
of the populace. The men themselves felt important and 
patriotic, and strutted down to await the train with eager 
anticipation. 

Contrast that with what I saw night before last. A group 
of men, saturated in an atmosphere of sadness, moving off 
in the night almost as if they were stealing out of town 
The eager anticipation of a new and different life, the 
spirit of adventure, and the will to “bring back the Kaiser's 
ears on my bayonet” were all lacking. Military service isn’t 
all fun and glory, but there seems to be little reason for 
robbing it of what attractions it might have. 

I don’t get it. We should give every man a good start 
into his military service. 

Capratn Stare N. Haryarp 
ee, ee 


Too Much Poop 


As a company commander who religiously reads all the 
poop from highe r-ups, I'm re rady to cry out against excessive 
publications. Why keep units informed of things that do 
not interest or pertain to them? Let me quote a few examples 
picked at random: 


An old French sergeant, who was in 


One circular tells a lowly captain or lieutenant a) | 
the “instructions governing contracting policies to | 
cised by commanding generals in theaters of operati 


out 
side continental United States and its territories and» osses 
sions.” Another gives complete details on “accounts of 
civilian enemy aliens and prisoners of war.” These ar of no 


use and less interest to the ordinary unit except MP’. Stij) 
the first sergeant of my company will cherish it in his file 
for fear some inspecting ofhcer will find it missin, 
going through our circulars. 

A little more thought on distribution based on 
should mean a saving to the government in paper, i: 
time, and less bulky files for subordinate units. 


LIEUTENANT Faticurp 


Eyewash 


It doesn’t take long to identify “eyewash’—any actior 
aside from the habitual routine taken solely to impr $$ su 
periors. My first exposure was the common one. A brass 


hat was reported on his way to visit my outfit while it was 
on the range. Immediately the order went out that al! firing 
orders except those on the firing line, the ready line, an 


the waiting line would be assembled behind the waiting 
line to “simulate receiving instruction in marksmanship 
The order badly said “simullate.” There was no pretens 

Being a newcomer, I tucked the incident away and x 

called the Army adage for getting along: Keep your bow: 

open and your mouth shut. 

But now we are in the midst of war. And there is n 
place for eyewash. Yet only recently a high officer visite 
my outfit and the order went down that his schedule called 
for an informal inspection of this unit at this hour, tha 
unit at that hour, etc. All personnel will continue to work 
regardless of schedules, as long as the general's party is in 
an organization's area, the order said. As a result, one reg 
ment had its lunch three hours late. Another had its supper 
two hours late. One movie gave two complete showing: 
with exactly nobody in the audience (the operating person 
nel had keep-working orders too). 

I don’t know what those inspectors thought when the 
saw men still drilling at 1230 hours, still holding classes i 
military customs at move-time. But obviously the pape 
of the visit was utterly defeated. The officer got a distortec 
impression, and as a result our outfit just might get sent int 
action before it is ready, with consequent undue | 
men, matériel, and missions. 


osses Ol 


When I get to be a big boy, I’m going to put on a privates 
uniform and make my organizational inspections incognit 
Monoxin! 


the St. Mihiel affair the other day, told 


me that the very small number of casualties was largely due to the fact that the 


men were advancing. “When we are going forward,” 


he said, “and a man gets 


shot through the leg, he has his wound bandaged but insists on going on. 
When we are retreating, everyone who scrapes his shin or pests his thumb 


wants to be evacuated.” 
ber 21, 1918. 


Extract from confidential report to G-2, GHQ, Septem 
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The Forces at Work in the World 
— CANNOT ESCAPE HISTORY. By John T. Whitaker. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 367 Pages; 
Index; $2.75. 


Here is good reporting on the forces at work in the world 


today. It is a lucid and reasonable attempt to explain why this 


var happened, and the way it is going. That is by now an old 
ubject to foreign correspondents engaged in writing a book, 
but Mr. Whitaker does it better than most. He believes strong 
ly enough in the things most Americans believe in to be irked 
it some of the things he writes about, but he keeps his passion 
n check. There is just enough strong feeling to make a warm, 
human book. 

For the soldier the most interesting chapter, perhaps, is 
Whom Does the Army Obey?”, meaning the German Anny. 
\Mr. Whitaker's answer is that it obeys itself—the General Staff, 
that is—and that the staff is dominated by the Junkers and in- 
lustrialists. He advances this theory and tells a story, which he 
says can now be told for the first time, concerning the 1934 
purge and the murdering of Captain Ernst Roehm of the SA. 
That event put the General Staff in the saddle and made the 
var inevitable, Mr. Whitaker writes. Until Roehm was done 
iway with the social program was the chief project of the 
National Socialist Party. But after the purge of the SA, the 

nerals took over. Here is how Whitaker puts it: 

Slowly, painstakingly, methodically, this private army was 
‘tripped of its shining boots and its Sam Browne belts. 

Chis great street-fighting army of 2,500,000 men was destroyed 
sa political or a military instrument. 

Liquidating the SA Hitler became the prisoner as well as 
the leader of the German generals. He built up, of course, the 
SS and the Gestapo, his own élite guard and secret police 
ganizations, and they served to terrorize many an individual 
general. The generals knew and Hitler knew, however, where 
iltimate sovereignty lay. There were disagreements between 
Hitler and the General Staff. Sometimes Hitler won and some 
times the staff won. Both knew that in a crucial moment of 
showdown the army would prove stronger than the SS and 
the Gestapo—stronger, that is, if the issue were really crucial, 
t the generals stood united, and if it came to a question of 
machine guns against truncheons. Thus began the new struc 
ture of the Germany which from June 30, 1934, was dedicated 


inevitably and irretrievably to war. . That is why and how 
Ger became a military rather than a revolutionary state.” 

There is the suggestion here that Hitler, if it had not been 
‘or the generals, would not have made Germany a military 
tate it is disputable. The Nazis were never anything but 
‘a t party. The party was born in turmoil and with a 


hand. It had to live by force. And it will die by force. 
r chapter, “The Nature of Modern War,” isn’t, as you 
k, a discussion of high strategy or battlefield tactics, 


\n 
mich: 


ait n 






although Mr. Whitaker gives three reasons why the German 
General Staff proposed the invasion of Russia. Rather, the chap 
ter suggests the reasons for Russia’s surprising defense. “For 
the Russian willingness to die broke down the German Blitz 
in the end,” is the way Mr. Whitaker sums it up. But to go 
back to the three reasons he gives for the General Staff's pro 
posal that Russia should be invaded. They are in numbered 
paragraphs and Mr. Whitaker says of them, “If this summary 
seems unconditional, indeed almost didactic, it is because my 
news sources, though for obvious reasons I cannot cite them, 
were individuals who enjoy the confidence of the German 
General Staff and because they kept me informed before the 
event.” Here are the reasons: 

“1. Obtain direct access to the petroleum, minerals, and 
foodstuffs of Russia because their exploitation would remove 
Germany from the category of have-not powers and enable her 
to fight a long war, even of attrition, against the United States 

“2. Secure her exposed flank against Russian attack, which 
in a long war with America would force Germany to fight 
simultaneously on two fronts. 
the Germans reasoned, in the first place, that the Russians 
were rearming at an increasing rate and, in the second place 
that Russia ought to be knocked out before America and Britain 
were ready to fight. 


Here time was essential, sinc 


“3. Persuade Japan to carry out the stipulation of the Tri 


partite Pact, whereby she was to act as one with Germany and 
Italy against American intervention, and demonstrate that in 
so acting Japan need fear no Russian attack from Siberia.” 
1.B.S 
7 4 1 


Southern Africa 


SOUTH OF THE CONGO. By Selwyn James. New York 
Random House, 1943. 340 Pages; Index; Illustrations; $3.00 


Selwyn James visited the country south of the Congo in 
1938-39. He found it a continent populated by colored people 
but governed by whites, few of whom had any love for Demo« 
racy. Against General Jan Smuts, whom Mr. James found to 
be a lover of freedom and democracy for the whites, were 
more than a few villains eager to bring the New Order to 
\frica. One wonders how General Smuts was able to bring 
the Union of South Affica into the war on the side of the 
Empire and provide the Eighth Army with stout fighting men 
Everyone else seemed to belong to the Gestapo, or was in the 
pay of the Gestapo, or was just plain ornery 

Judged by the hichest white liberal standards, the southern 
half of the Dark Continent is probably as Mr. James reports 
it. But the German menace is probably far less serious now 
that the Italians have been driven out of their empire, and the 
last of the German forces in North Africa are about to be 
squeezed into the Mediterranean. Mr. James also sees the Japs 
looking at Madagascar and the eastern coast of south Africa 
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Sound Off 


(THE ARMY’S BOOK OF ARMY SONGS) 


Every company or equivalent unit should 
have a copy. 


$3.50 





Insignia of the Services 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. 


$1.75 





Blitz French 


By GEORGES NICOT 
A useful book of “action” French. 


75¢ 





Easy Malay Words and 


Phrases 
By MARIUS A. MENDLESEN 


A handbook to the language common to the 


East Indies and British Malaya. 


$1.00 
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with longing eyes. The British seizure of Madagascar ad the 
pressure on the Japs in other parts of the world woul: seem 
to preclude any Japanese invasion at the moment. Who vould 
doubt but that the Japs are willing? But are they abi 

There is a lot of good information in this book abc it the 
Union of South Africa and the other colonies, protec: orates 
and countries south of the Congo. Any person wanting to know 
about that part of the world should certainly read Sovth oj 
the Congo.—]. B.S. 

oe 


Practical Mental Help 


VICTORY OVER FEAR. By John Dollard. New York: Re, 
nal & Hitchcock, 1943. 213 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Dr. Dollard, contrary to some others who have written abou 
practical mental matters, believes that “self-study” is the bes 
means for most people of dealing with such personal difliculties 
as anxiety and fear, and of reaching and maintaining a healthy 
mental state. In explaining his ideas he has put a good deal 
of pleasant preaching in his book—a sincere book meant in 
every way to be helpful to the general run of man and woman 
who has fears and worries. But the author has striven too hard 
for naturalness in his discussion. He tries for a friendly, in 
formal way of writing and the result comes near being good 
natured verbosity rather than the careful, clear explanatior 
and emphasis, expressed in forthright language as simply a 
possible that must be the main characteristic of writing abou 
the mind if it is to be helpful to many. The numerous cas 
histories would also have been better if given in plain sequence 
of facts. The chapters on “real fear” and “today’s fears” fom 
the best part of the book. 

Very briefly, Dr. Dollard’s “self-study” involves writing dow: 
in frank form one’s mental problems, more or less in question 
and-answer form. Entirely aside from the fact that I think the 
book is so written as not to be particularly helpful to mam 
ordinary people, this may be a good way for many to worl 
out their troubles. But isn’t self-study bound to be as dangero 
for some people sometimes (and for some people all the tim 
as self-medication? I think I would want the studied advice of 
a psychiatrist, including a thorough mental examination, be 
fore undertaking such self-treatment. But perhaps I am wrong 
and Dr. Dollard’s advice is a good way for all reasonably nor 
mal people to blow off mental steam and reach a better under 
standing of themselves and the world. At the same time, I do not 
feel that Victory Over Fear is the kind of a book that will help 
many soldiers face the fears of battle. Unless explicit, emphatic 
and fairly simple rules can be given for facing and for over 
coming fear, few will be able to learn how to face and over 
come them through reading a book. 


5 A 7 7 
Movement West 


THE YEAR OF DECISION: 1846. By Bernard DeVoto 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1943. 527 Pages; Index 
$3.50. 


Sometime between August and December, 1846, the Amen 
can people made certain decisions, decisions that turned their 
backs on previous history and implanted in the American pe 
ple a new concept of their destiny—a destiny that made the 
Civil War inevitable and one which still has its effects today 
So Mr. DeVoto believes. And in this book, which he describes 
as being about “some people who went west in 1846,” he tes 
to point to the reasons for this change in our destir 

The “westering” impulse of the American people and th 
Mexican War make 1846 a crucial year, in Mr. DeVotos op" 
ion. Men went to Oregon and California before and after 15* 
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and \lexican War wasn’t concluded—even the military ac- 
tivit itil 1847. But 1846 is perhaps the best of the pre- 
Civ ir years in which to look at the West and at America’s 
one the Pacific seas. It was a year of great emigration over 
the on Trail including the ill-fated Donner party. It was 
, year in which what military strength the United States had 
was re overworked than usual. Frémont, who doesn’t 
fare well at Mr. DeVoto’s hands, was in California. Doniphan 
made his great march through the west from Fort Leavenworth. 
Tavlor was in Texas; he too fares badly at the author’s hands. 
Scott was in command of the army. “He won the war,” writes 


Mr. DeVoto flatly. 

The Year of Decision is an immensely readable and fat story. 
And whether you agree with his theory or not, you'll find 
Mr. DeVoto's picture of the western migration colorful and 
compelling. A westerner himself, he has been able to put into 
words better than most men the impulse that drove American 
steps W estward.—J. B.S. 
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DYNAMITE CARGO: CONVOY TO RUSSIA. By Fred 
Herman. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1943. 157 Pages; 
$2.00. 


William McFee says that this story of a convoy to Russia 
is a great tale of the sea. Mr. McFee should know for he is a 
specialist on sea stories. Fred Herman was a seaman on a 
Liberty ship and his story of the slow struggle across the top 
of Europe—the incessant attacks of the Luftwaffe and the 
Nazi subs, the torpedoing of his ship and of other ships—is a 
stirring tale, even though told by an amateur writer. This re- 
viewer has no quarrel with Mr. McFee’s opinion. If you want 
to know what war is like to a Merchant Mariner, this is your 
dish.—]. B. S. 
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SERPENT OF THE SEAS. By Commander Harley F. Cope. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1942. 252 Pages; Index; Illus- 
trated; $2.50. 


Commander Cope gives us an authoritative description of 
submarines briefly covering their history and their weapons 
and methods of attack. A good part of the book is also devoted 
to antisubmarine methods and submarine construction and 
there are chapters on the submarines in this present war. 

Commander Cope does not devote any passage of length to 
the place of the submarine in the future—either the immediate 
future or possible wars of the distant future. He does, how- 
ever, show very clearly the development of the submarine and 
its high importance in the war we are fighting. 


A y 7 


BEST BROADCASTS OF 1940-41. Selected and Edited by 
Max Wylie. New York: Whittlesey House, 1942. 344 Pages; 
$3.00. 

A lot of these broadcasts were hot stuff when we listened to 
them on the radio but it is none too easy to find the same 
laughs when we try to read them in cold type. All the favorites 
are here, and I suppose this is actually an important record of 
radio for those two years. The work of Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Robert Sherwood, Raymond Gram Swing, the Invitation to 
Learning discussion, and a few others stand out as first-rate. 
But the programs which were produced mainly for the sake 
of amusement are pretty dead in type. 
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YESTI \DAY’S CHILDREN. By LaMar Warrick. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943. 202 Pages; $2.00. 


\ novel that isn’t much of a story or much help to the war. 
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Infantry Journal-Penguin 
Military Books 


Some of the nine titles listed below are originals while others 
are reprints of standard military books. But each one of them 
was printed because it would help both soldiers and civilians 
understand war. 


Guadalcanal Diary 


By RICHARD TREGASKIS 


An hour-by-hour eyewitness account of the invasion 
of the Solomons by the U. S. Marines. 


Americans vs. Germans 


The battle experiences of six American fighters 
against Germans in World War I. 


Modern Battle 


By LIEUT. COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 


Actual accounts of the blitzkrieg battles. 


Guerrilla Warfare 


By BERT LEVY 
The detailed tricks of guerrilla fighting explained. 


New Ways of War 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


A new American edition of a forthright book on 
war. 


W hat’s That Plane? 


A new edition of the aircraft spotter’s book that 
describes U. S. and Jap planes. 


Aircraft Recognition 


By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 


Identification of British, Nazi, and Italian planes. 
Enlarged second edition. 


How the Jap Army Fights 


A collection of factual articles from The INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL. 


Genghis Khan 


By HAROLD LAMB 
The story of the great fighter told by a well-known 
historian. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and 
agencies only. Your choice of titles.) 
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FSR and SOFM Combined 
In One Handy Book 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS—Operations 
(FM 100-5) 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS—Administration 
(FM 100-10) 


STAFF OFFICERS’ FIELD MANUAL—tThe Staff 
and Combat Orders 
(FM 101-5) 


These are the three main guides to war used by our 
Army. It includes the use of armored forces, parachute 
troops, airborne troops, task forces, and combat in 
jungle, desert, and mountain areas by combined 
ground and air arms. 


Only $1.25 Postpaid 





The Soldier’s Handbook 


Newly Revised! 


A reprint of the official basic field manual plus 75 
pages of official dope on AA and AT protection. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Discounts are for military units and agencies only.) 





Court-Martial Practical 
Guide 


Plain, understandable explanations in non-legal 
language. An aid to every member of a military court. 


$1.00 





The Infantry Journal 
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The Yankees 


THE NEW YORK YANKEES: AN INFORMA 
TORY. By Frank Graham. New York: G. P. | 
Sons, 1943. 282 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


This is the book Yankee fans have been waiting | o: 
year-by-year history of the American League Baseball ( \y 
New York from its drab and shaky beginnings as th 
York Highlanders in 1903, when it replaced the fade: 
more Orioles, to the beginning of the 1943 season. 

The Yankees didn’t get much attention from fans unt 
two famous Colonels, Ruppert and Huston, took over thy 
ownership. The 1920's saw Murderers’ Row in full stride, wit! 
their ball-yard resounding to roars from the inhabitants o! Ruth 
ville. The batting power of the Yankees brought a new fa; 
to the game. He didn’t know one base from another, by; 
wanted to see Murderers’ Row, particularly his beloved Bab: 
blast out homers. He came again and again, building up f 
the Yankees a following that no other club can match yet. H; 
groaned as his sluggers faded out one by one, and beame 
when the replacement proved worthy of the Yankee line; 

The book tells of each season’s highlights on the diamond 
(and Yankee escapades off the diamond) as well as of 
the World Series games in which the club participated. |; 
addition there is much background on the ownership and man 
agement of the club, with the inside dope on those squabble 
we all remember. The author is sports columnist of the Nev 


York Sun.—N. J. A. 
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GUN CARE AND REPAIR. By Charles Edward Chapel 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1943. 447 Pages; Index 
Illustrated; $3.75. 


This is a manual of gunsmithing and appears to be a ven 
thorough job of popular technical writing. I should imagine 
that every American who likes to work on his own weapon: 
would want a copy. There are chapters on the Springfield rifle 
the Garand, the tommy gun, and the automatic pistol, as wel 
as on such general classes of firearms as shotguns, revolvers 
other types of rifles, and antique firearms. There are man) 
practical drawings of tools and materials and their uses. 
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THROUGH HELL TO DUNKIRK. By Henri de la Falaise 
Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Company, 194! 
163 Pages; $2.50. 

This is an eyewitness account of Dunkirk and the fighting 
that preceded it which contains a good deal of close observa 
tion of interest to the military reader. There have been sever 
books on this period of the war but this one adds a numte: 
of new details to the important historical story of those days 
of suspense. 

Through Hell to Dunkirk is also very well written wit! 
thorough attention to military detail. Parts of the book ap 
peared serially in The Field Artillery Journal. 


7 + 7 


LIBERTY, EMPLOYMENT AND NO MORE WARS. 5 
Theodore K. Quinn. New York: Hastings House, 1943. 24 
Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Proposals concerning these matters by an observant and sim 
cere citizen. But the author thinks when this war is over tha 
“The world will have learned to detest wars” and he does 0! 
go into any detail concerning the exercise of guarding pow" 
and educational method while we are making certain that the 
detestation is genuine. 
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lr book the author “views the war not as a test of 
stre between contending armies, not merely as a conflict 
het different political and economic systems, but as a 
lash of mutually exclusive worlds of thought and aspiration, 
, deliberate attempt on the part of the Fascist powers to de- 
«roy the heritage of Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome, the civilizing 


nd principles of the West, painfully worked out through 


ideas 
che centuries. . . .” The author believes that we must have 
a pe which the Axis peoples or a large majority of them 


will be willing to uphold because it assures them of a place in 
the world in keeping with their creative abilities.” He thinks 
that when the war is won American forces rather than those of 
ther nations should occupy Germany. He divides the people 
f Germany into those “beyond redemption” and those who are 
human beings of great potentialitics whose better self is 
struggling to the light.” 

The book concludes with a long section on education in the 
yst-war world in the American section of which there is no 
discussion on the possibility of universal military training in 
onnection with our schools 
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4 TIME TO ACT. By Archibald MacLeish. Boston: Hough 
ton Mifflin Co., 1943. 193 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Selected addresses of the Librarian of Congress. In his ad 
dress on the responsibility of the press, Mr. MacLeish says of 
the press: “It is not enough to claim the right to influence 
opinion. It is necessary to accept responsibility for the opinions 
which result.” In speaking to a college graduating class he 
sid, “What we can demand of you, and what you can demand 
with even greater authority of yourselves, is that you put off the 
irresponsibility you have learned from us, the irresponsibility 
of those who wear suspicion as an armor and doubt as a dis 
guise—those to whom the scientist’s detachment is a trick by 
which the life and death commitments of belief may be 
avoided—those who evade their time by hiding in the cotton 
wool of doubt and skepticism and refusal.” 

And in the last address in the book Mr. MacLeish writes, 
To win this war for freedom is not to win a doubtful victory. 
To win this war for freedom is to win the greatest triumph any 
nation, any people, ever want.” 
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(HE LIVING THOUGHTS OF JEFFERSON. Presented 
by John Dewey. New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1943 
172 Pages; $1.50. 

The wealth of material left behind from the pen of Thomas 
Jefferson makes it difficult to select from without leaving out 
too much of interest. Mr. Dewey naturally leaned toward 
lefferson’s discussion of the broadest matters; his choice would 
have been more representative if he had included more of 
leffers ns comment on practical matters. For, as Mr. Dewey 
himself says, in his introduction, “The more one reads his 








letters and other records, the more surprised is one that a single 
person could find time and energy for such a range of diverse 
nterest 
7 7 7 

[HE ART OF MURDER. By William Roughead. New York 

Sheridan House, 1943. 309 Pages; Index; $2.75. 

This | the third book in which Mr. Roughead has written 
intellige: tly of actual crimes of the past. An excellent variety 
book for he detective story fan. 
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SLA NEED NO LEADERS. By Walter M. Kotschnig. AWANAAY “A \4A\4A~\A\ AA 
N rk: Oxford University Press, 1942. 273 Pages; Index: 


Touch Football $1.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH 


Here’s a book on the game soldiers everywhere are 
playing. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
Eighty-two pages. 





Annapolis: Gangway to the 
Quarterdeck $3.00 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 
The story of u.c Naval Academy. 





West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail 





The Army Wife $2.50 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young and 
old. The Handbook for Women. New edition. 





The Army Woman’s Handbook 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that will be of real help to the women of 
your family through the trying days ahead. 


$1.50 





Flying Health 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of flying 
men. 


$2.00 





Combat Intelligence $2.00 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A helpful background book for G-2’s. 





Riot Control $1.50 


By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual which stresses the 
problems of platoons, companies and battalions when 
on riot duty. 





Winged Mars $2.50 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 


The German air force in the first World War 
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Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space 
and Power 

By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on a 
little-understood subject. 


$2.75 


America’s Strategy in World Politics $3.75 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in- 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 
and armed strength. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material from the Army Orientation Courses 
includes splendid maps and unbiased text. 


German Psychological Warfare $3.00 


Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 
A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German 
military writers thought about war just before this 
war began. 


$2.75 


Last Train from Berlin 
By HOWARD K. SMITH 


The best reporting on the Nazis since Berlin Diary. 


The Guilt of the German Army $3.50 


By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


The Impact of War $2.50 


By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government and its 
military policy. 


Introducing Australia $3.00 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 
An American who knows, describes the land and 
its people. 
Civilian Defense of the U. S. $2.50 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task and its 
closely related military operations. 
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MURDER GOES ROLLING ALONG. By H. F. Moor Lé 
New York: Doubleday Doran, 1942. 273 Pages; $2 
A detective thriller about Fort Bragg. The Army stu‘ is 
curate, the plot is reasonable, but the writing is poor 
TI 
7 7 1 je 
CHILE. By Benjamin Subercaseaux. New York: Macmilla: th: 
Company, 1943. 254 Pages; Index; $3.00. the 
A description of Chile by one of that country’s leading . 
writers. It is witty and sometimes startling. The translation ‘4 
seems to be first-rate. Though the book is largely geographical 
every once in a while Senor Subercaseaux leaves geography t 
talk about his country and its place in South America and th W 
world. | 
7 5 7 | 
THE FIGHTING SOUTH. By John Temple Graves. Ney 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 276 Pages; Index; $2.75 the 
A thoroughly frank book by a southern liberal on the region hg! 
of our country which has always been readiest to fight for it nai 
principles, which time after time has led the nation in the 
proportion of its volunteers for war. It is a human persona Ea 
book in which Mr. Graves talks about all the main problem ust 
of the south in relation to the rest of the country. ger 
1 1 7 é 
WE FIGHT WITH MERCHANT SHIPS. By M. B. Palme: kn 
New York: Bobbs Merrill Company, 1943. 306 Pages; Index : 
Illustrated; $2.75. It @ 
. 
A well-done account of the Merchant Marine—informal and "4 
readable. of 
1 1 7 
ARMY BRAT. By Tommy Wadelton. New York: Coward & - 
McCann, Inc., 1943. 185 Pages; Illustrated; $1.75. Tt 
Tommy Wadelton, author of My Mother Is A Violen ) 
Woman, here tells the story of an Army boy. He brings his her 
right up to the age where he is commissioned, married, and do J 
ing his stuff in the present war. He tells a good story and hi #@ “" 
Army background is very accurate indeed. 
. ¢ 7 N¢ 
1 SAW TWO ENGLANDS. By H. V. Morton. New York : 
Dodd Mead & Co., 1943. 316 Pages; Index; Illustrated 7 
$3.00. Bal 
England just before the war and just after the war began 
A well-written book of the literary travel type with a strong 
emphasis upon the fulfillment of the expectations one wh FR 
knew Eng!«::1 before the war would have about her strengt I 
when war _ame. 
7 4 } 
e Bri 
SEMLPRIVATE. By Sergeant Edward J. O'Leary. New Yor J 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 63 Pages; Illustrated; Index Inf 
$1.00. aa 
Another light book on the new soldier without mam lt 
laughs in it, but once in a while a good one. wri 
anc 
7 1 7 i 
EXCESS BAGGAGE. By Betty Utley St. John. New Yor 9 *i 
Hastings House, 1943. 155 Pages; Illustrated; $2 50. 2 
Of particular interest to Army wives. Letters by a new 0 
who tells amusingly of her adventures as a newcomer the i 





Amny. She does her own illustrations and they are exceller 
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LAS! MAN OFF WAKE ISLAND. By Lieutenant Colonel 
‘Walier L. J. Bayler. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1943. 
36” Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.75. 


Che title doesn’t give us a full idea of what is in the book. 
The first part deals with Wake Island, the second with Mid- 
way and Ewa, and a third long part with Guadalcanal. The fact 


that Colonel Bayler, the Marine Corps author, has seen to it 
that his book is crammed with interesting military detail, makes 
this especially interesting reading for the Army man. The 
auth ‘is an expert in radio communication for air units and 
much of his book deals with air matters. 

7 4 7 


WAR EAGLES. By Colonel James Saxon Childers. New 
York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1943. 349 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $3.75. 


Colonel Childers’ book is about the American pilots of 
the Eagle Squadron of the Royal Air Forces. It’s a first-rate 
fighting book, and it’s good to see a book like this with the 
name of an American Army officer as author. 

Though it’s a-narrative largely about the members of the 
Eagle Squadron, what Colonel Childers writes is far from the 
usual hero stuff. For one thing, you hear his outfit speaking 
genuine American: 

“Who the hell’s got my gauntlets?” 

“Listen, you ape, those are my goggles and you damn well 
know it.” 

By the time you get through this book, and you'll get through 
it all right if you begin it, you'll know the Eagle Squadron and 
every one of its members. 

There are at least a hundred good halftones in the book, some 


of them among the best flying pictures I’ve seen. 
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THE BATTLE FOR BUENOS AIRES. By Sax Bradford. 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943. 307 Pages; 
Index; $2.50. 


Discussion of the Axis influence in South America’s largest 
city and what we ought to do about it. 


y A A 


NOR ANY VICTORY. By Ray Brock. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1942. 351 Pages; $3.00. 


The adventures of a war correspondent in France and the 
Balkans. Good personal narrative. Not so much military detail 


gy A y 


FRONT LINE: Tue Orriciat Story or Crvi Deretse oF 


Brrrarn. New York: Macmillan Company, 1943. 158 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $1.50. 


There have been a number of books about the Battle of 
Britain before this time, some of them very good. But this of- 
ficial story of the civil defense of Britain, issued for the British 
Information Services, is by far the best of them all. It is a 
restrained, splendidly written account of those terrible times. 
It contains several score of excellent illustrations. And it is 
written entirely without the national self-consciousness of style 
and s| int whf&th has prevented a number of the books and 
pamphlets prepared for the British Information Services from 
being of wide interest to American readers. 

The book covers not just London but all of England, the 
coastal cities and towns and those of the interior. 

I know that “the Battle of Britain” is commonly applied to 
the great air battles of 1940. But the battle went beyond that— 
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PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


A Handbook for Army Motor 
Transport Personnel 


Now reduced one-third in price, but still literally 
filled with bright and help ideas for the Army 
motor mechanic. It’s authoritative—the material 
comes from Army Motors, the monthly publication 
of the Holabird Motor Base. Slightly smaller in size 
but a much bigger value. Order copies for all your 
mechanics today. It'll help Keep ’em Rolling! 


Now only $1.00 a copy 


PPPPPPIPIPIPIPIZ<ELLEE ELE EEE EEE 


KEEP "EM ROLLING 


A Driver’s Handbook 


This is the handbook the driver doesn’t lay down or 
throw away. It’s sensible, informative, and entertain- 
ing. . . . written in soldier language. Distribute 
Keep 'em Rolling to every driver in your outfit. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


PPPIPIPIPIPIPIPIECEEE EEE EEE EEE 


DRIVER TRAINING 


A Guidebook for Army Instructors 


Here is the guidebook every motor vehicle driving 
instructor has wanted. In everyday terms all the fac- 
tors involved in selecting and training Army drivers 
are made clear and simple. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 
The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 

My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 


THE Goop Eartu. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese. 


Droit Srories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist written in the 
vein of Rabelais. 
[:MINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
Contains the finest biography of a remarkable soldier— 
Chinese Gordon. 
THE Rep BADGE OF CouraGe. By Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo 
A great favorite for many years. 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment 
Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. 
An exciting story of a whale. An American classic 


TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 


WAR AND PEACE. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle 
A great book by a great English historian. 


Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full story 
of Waterloo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book 


THE Most PoPULAR NOVELS OF Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 


THE Forty Days of Musa Dacu. By Franz W erfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting 
classic. 
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a long way beyond it. The great battles on the ground | .aing 
fire and bombs surely deserve to be included within th. yep 
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NOW THAT WE HAVE TO WALK. By Raymon: Tig, 
Fuller. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1943. 250 Page 
Index; $2.50. 


Good stuff for the man who does get a chance to re! 1x his 
mind and body by walks of some length. It’s not quite the 
usual nature book. It gives you a number of choices of thing; 
to turn your interests toward. Walking just to cover a mile o, 
two—or more—just to work up a sweat isn’t half as good fo; 
you as walking and observing. 

(Most of the Army is getting all the walking it needs, by; 
there are always a good many on jobs which coop them up 
enough so that a walk, when they can take it, is a pleasure. 
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IT’S A CINCH PRIVATE FINCH. By Sergeants Ralpt 
Stein and Harry Brown. New York: Whittlesey Hous 
1943. 45 Pages; Illustrated; $1.50. 


I think I’ve laughed as hard as anybody at some of Sergean: 
Stein’s humorous drawings in different magazines. And so | 
was much disappointed when I didn’t find plenty of laughs in 
It's A Cinch Private Finch. 1 have to say the same thing abou 
Sergeant Brown’s text. I’m willing to admit, however, that it 


might be me instead of the book. 
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FIRST HARVEST. By Vladimir Pozner. New York: Viking 
Press, 1943. 242 Pages; $2.50. 


This is a war novel of high rank. It is moving, penetrating 
and it has much power of writing within the simple force of its 
style. It deals with the occupational troubles of a small French 
coastal village. 
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FLIGHT FROM TERROR. By Otto Strasser and Michae 
Stern. New York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1943 
361 Pages; $3.00. 


The personal experiences of the authors in Nazi Germany 
during the growth of the Nazi Party including many persona 
observations of Hitler. 
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FROM THE GROUND UP. By Corey Ford and Alastav 
MacBain. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. !% 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


This is the story of the training of an Air Forces pilot. Its 
well-written, dramatic, and the few illustrations by Lieutenan' 
John J. McCoy, Jr. are superb. It doesn’t come up to Stein 
beck’s Bombs Away, because it is almost entirely devoted ' 
the training of only one man in a bomber team, whereas M 
Steinbeck gave equal space to each man in the nine-man tear 
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THE FLYING GUNS. By Lieutenant Clarence E. Dickin 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 195 Pages 
$2.00. e 


An excellent narrative about Scouting Squadron 6 and ' 
operations from an airplane carrier. Lieutenant Dickinson: 
narrative style is simple and effective as the readers of his at 
cles in The Saturday Evening Post, taken from this boo! 
will remember. Much action and some reflection on 9" 


methods of warfare. 
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WARING TO THE WEST. By Shridharani. New York: 
D Sloan & Pearce, 1942. 274 Pages; $2.50. 


\ du leader explains his country and his people and 


their: oughts. One section is given to the discussion of the 
other [ndian leaders. The author is known for his past work 
as a poet and a dramatist and his style in the present book is 
excellent 

ee Pee 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS. By Fred C. Kelly. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. 340 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $3.50. 


This biography was authorized by Orville Wright. It is there 
fore in all probability an accurate account of the early flying 
development in which the two Wright brothers had such an 
important part. The whole book deals with their work together 
between the first experiments in the earliest 1900s and the 
oming of the First World War. 


“Pe ae 

4 PERMANENT UNITED NATIONS. By Amos J. Peaslee. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 133 Pages; Index; 
$1.50. 


A well-known expert in international law discusses interna- 
tional affairs during the last quarter century and makes some 
suggestions for the future. There is no discussion of any length 
concerning the armed strength that would be necessary to sup- 
port a permanent United Nations. 


ee ee 
FROM BIRD CAGE TO BATTLE PLANE: Tue History 
or THE RAF. By Ralph Michaelis. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1943. 241 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$2.75. 


History of the Royal Air Force in popular language. Con- 
tains a number of war anecdotes and some excellent pictures, 
but is not by any means a comprehensive history. 


7 + 5 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By W. C. Brenke. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1943. 71 Pages; Tables; Index; $.80. 
One of a series of inexpensive mathematics texts. Distinctly 
not a self-help book but a clear mathematics text in the tradi- 
tional style. 
1 1 1 
LEGAL EFFECTS OF MILITARY SERVICE. By Ganson 


J. Baldwin. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 80 
Pages; $2.00. 


A revised compilation of the laws protecting the civil rights 
of military personnel during this war. A valuable legal ref- 


erence. 
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ENIGMA OF ADMIRAL DARLAN. By Alec de Mont 
morency. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1943. 194 
Pages; Index; $2.50. 


A countryman of the Admiral’s tells about his character and 
his ambitions and acts. 


7 7 7 
(T'S YOUR SOULS WE WANT. By Stewart W. Herman, 
ze New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 306 Pages; Index; 
2. 
Ath ough investigation into the conflict between Nazi Ger. 
many and the Christian teligion. Much use has been made 
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Penguin Books 


1 co 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GUADALCANAL Diary. By Richard Tregaskis. 
This account tells what the fighting in South Seas jungles ts 
really like. 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. 
The story of one of history's great military leaders 


AMERICANS VS. GERMANS. 


Personal battle experiences of six American fighters against 
Germans in World War I. 


MODERN BATTLE. By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson. 
Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in inexpen 
sive form. 

GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla fighting explained 


How THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS. 
A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


Wat's THAT PLANE? By Walter B. Pitkin, ]r. 
How to identify American and Jap planes. 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. By R. A. Saville-Sneath. 
How to identify British, Nazi, and Italian planes 


New Ways oF War. By Tom Wintringham 
A new and revised American edition. 


OTHER BOOKS 


How Russia PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the Rus 
sians are putting up. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ORDER. By William Temple. 


The réle of Christianity in the establishment of a world order 
based on freedom from want and freedom of thought. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG. By Louis Bromfield 
A gripping psychological novel. 

ALL CONCERNED NotiFiep. By Helen Reilly. 
An Inspector McKee story. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Eric Ambler. 
A story of the workings of an international munitions ring, and 
the doings of spies operating inside Italy. 


THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By Jobn Steinbeck. 


This novel about the good people who live in a rural valley 
presents Steinbeck at his best. 


THE MOTHER. By Pearl S. Buck. 
A great and unforgettable novel about family life in a village 
in the interior of China. 


Two Survived. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 
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What You Should Know About: 


| EE. | since batihe a4 +006: ; $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

oe eee $2.50 
By Capt. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD ....... $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE DGARENES ............. .. $2.50 
By Capt. John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS..... "$2.50 
By Lt. Col. James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE ............. $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and 
V. I. Cooper 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS ........... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 

OS eee $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

6 .. $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ............... $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE .. . $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

THE SIGNAL CORPS ......... . $2.50 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 





Engineers in Battle 


$1.50 
By LIEUT. COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular INFANTRY JOURNAL author tells 
the story of his own branch. 





Army Officer’s Notebook 


$1.00 
By COLONEL SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information, plus a 
handy plastic protractor and blank pages. It will fit 
the average shirt or blouse pocket. 
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of German official sources. It is a full description of the Ge 
man church and the whole long struggle. The author's tyle j, 
not at all stodgy and he discusses at considerable length |] the 
main historical points he covers. 


7 A q 
WITH PACKS AND RIFLES. By A. B. Callaway. Boston 
Meador Publishing Company, 1943. 270 Pages; Index. 
$2.06 


Personal experiences of the author as a corporal in the 8%) 
Division during the First World War. A reading of it would 
take many a First World War veteran back through the year 


7 1 4 
WHITE MAMMOTHS. By Alexander Poliakov. Ney 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1943. 189 Pages; Index 
Illustrated; $2.50. 


Russian tanks in action, but nothing of particular interest » 
the tanker except some excellent pictures. The text is largely 
hero stuff. 

7 5 5 
HOW TO BECOME AN OFFICER, U. S. ARMY. 
Lieut. Col. Arthur Vollmer. New York: Hastings House 
1943. 102 Pages; Index; $1.00. 


Revised edition of this excellent little manual. 


6 wir 
FLYING MEN AND MEDICINE. By Dr. E. Osmun Bar 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1943. 242 Pages; Index 
Illustrated; $2.50. 


Handbook in popular style on the effects of flying upon the 
human body. 
Kin Oe 


ONLY THE VALIANT. By Charles Marquis Warren. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 327 Pages; $2.50 


Novel about the Army in the old west. Plenty of action 
and accurate background. 


1 1 1 
WINGED HIGHWAY. By William Stephen Grooch. New 
York: Longmans Green & Company, 1942. 250 Pages 
Illustrated; $2.50. 


Informal! narrative dealing with the development of new 
air lanes in South America and Asia. 
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IF WE SHOULD FAIL. By Marion White. New York 
M. S. Mill Company, 1942. 189 Pages; $1.50. 


Possible occupation of America by the Axis powers described 
through the medium of not very convincing short stories 


7 7 sf 


HANDBOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE. By R. Wilfred Ke! 
sey and Arthur C. Daniels. New York: G. P. Putnam: 
Sons, 1943. 64 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $1.00. 


Not of much value to Army men because it does not discuss 
the Government insurance in relation to other types. 


gy y A 


WAR DISCOVERS ALASKA. By Joseph Driscoll Philadel 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Company, 1943. 351 Pages Index 
Illustrated; $3.00. 


Informal and readable account of many sides of Alaska, 1” 
cluding well-known Alaska figures and characters and Army 
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re are a lot of interesting facts in it too about the 
; well as the author's personal observations. 
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HE U.S. NAVY FIGHTS. By W. Adolphe Roberts. Indian- 


Famous historical naval battles from the Ranger and the 
Drake, the Constitution and the Guerriére, up to the Lexington 
nd the Yorktown. Good historical narrative in popular lan 
uage. Many excellent halftones. 

oe 8 
HE WAR OF CONFUSION. By Leslie Balogh Bain. New 
York: M. S. Mill Company, 1942. 155 Pages; $2.00. 


\ review of the developments of the war and its strategy with 
ecommendations for the future. 


a oo . 
2ARRACKS 3 ROOM 12. By Marcel Haedrich. New York 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943. 229 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Simply told narrative of experiences in a prison camp. Mov 
ng and dramatic writing. 


7 7 7 
\IRACLE IN HELLAS. By Betty Wason. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. 263 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$2.75. 
Betty Wason is a close observer wherever she is. This new 
0k of hers is the story of Greece under the occupation. 


ae ae 
HE UNCONQUERED. By Robert Carse. New York: 


+ Robert M. McBride & Company, 1942. 225 Pages; $2.50. 


There is a chapter on each of the occupied European nations 
nd in each a continuing underground fight of the people is 
escribed 
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ARBARY FREIGHT. By Richard Burke. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 281 Pages; $2.50. 


Spy and adventure thriller. Nothing extra. 


7 A g 


SLEEPING ISLAND. By P. G. Downes. New York: Coward- 


McCann Inc., 1943. 296 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


Travel and personal adventure in a narrative of the Canadian 
horth 
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RUNNING TO PARADISE. By John Lodwick. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Company, 1943. 380 Pages; $2.75. 


A novel about the big retreat in France in 1940. This British 
uthor has put a lot of accurate warfare into his story. There is 
good deal of power in his writing also. 


7 7 7 


HE HUMAN COMEDY. By William Saroyan. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. 291 Pages; Index; Illus- 
trated; $2.75, 


Somehow it doesn’t ring the bell with me at all. Saroyan is, 
) my opinion, @ most uneven writer. These are people all 
ight, ordinary people, fine people, good people, bad people. 
cople with the faults and finenesses that all people have. But 
though | know a lot oa I don’t know any quite like 


nese. | don't think anybody else does either. It’s because, or at 
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Bobbs-Merril Company, 1942. 275 Pages; Illustrated; Infantry In Battle 


This is the standard book for the study of 
Infantry tactics in actual battle. Through the 
smoke and fog of war the realities of battle can 
be seen. These are actual battle experiences. 


$3.00 





Wartare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN 
W. WRIGHT and MAJOR HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


A readable and accurate history of war from 
the first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic 
campaigns. 


$3.00 





Roots of Strategy 


Edited by COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Colonel Phillips went back to original sources 
to incorporate five great military classics into 
one volume. 


$3.00 





American Campaigns 


By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


The only single work to give detailed accounts 
plus superb three-color maps of every American 
battle from the Revolution to the Spanish- 
American War. Two volumes: Volume I, Text; 
Volume II, Maps. 


$8.00 the set 
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Paratroops $2.50 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE, Czech Army 


The author of Attack develops the tactical concepts 
of the use of airborne troops in a sound and clear 
manner. It is a natural sequel to Attack and is as im- 
portant to military leaders. 


The Story of Weapons and Tactics 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 
A thoughtful and stimulating book that will hold 
the interest of every student of warfare. 
Principles of War $1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of warfare by the most quoted 
student of war. 


$2.25 


Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide of the logistics and 
communications of this war. 


Armies on Wheels $2.50 
By LT. COL. S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Brilliant thought on today’s war. 

The Nature of Modern Warfare $1.25 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war. 


The Tools of War $5.00 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 
A thorough discussion of modern arms. 
Generals and Generalship $1.00 


By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the British commander. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A penetrating study of the great military leader of 
World War I. 


Men Behind the War 
By JOHANNES STEEL 


Biographical sketches of friends, enemies and quis- 
lings—the political and military leaders of the United 
Nations and of the Axis. 


$3.50 
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INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION METHODS. By Leno ¢ 
Michelon. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 349 Pages 
Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 
This text from the War Training Division of the [lings 


Institute of Technology appears to be a very complete tefep 
ence. 
7 1 1 


FOOD POISONING. By G. M. Dack, Ph.D., M.D Chi 
The University of Chicago Press, 1943. 132 Pages: Inder 
$2.00. 


UNDERSTAND YOUR ULCER. By Dr. Burrill B. Crohp 
New York: Sheridan House, Inc., 1943. 199 Pages; Index 
$2.50. 


The first book is an up-to-date medical text on this important 
subject. It is of principal use to medical readers. 

Understand Your Ulcer is a popular treatment of a common 
trouble. It is an encouraging book although many of the bes 
medical people and psychiatrists seem to feel that if you haves 
disease, you shouldn’t read books about it as a general mule 
However, Understand Your Ulcer contains a thorough expla 
nation in layman's language of this particular trouble and a long 
appendix of diets. The book also goes into the mental side of 
this particular illness. 


7 v 7 


MAP INTERPRETATION WITH MILITARY APPL 
CATIONS. By William C. Putnam. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1943. 61 Pages; Index; Illustrated 
$1.25. 


A brief excellently illustrated treatment of maps with 1 
geological basis of no particular military value except as 1 
background reference. 


LA y + 


BALCONY EMPIRE. By Reynolds and Eleanor Packard 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 380 Pages; $3.00 


A finely done account of Italy during the last year or more 
before the War. The authors were also held prisoner for sev 
eral months until exchanges. Excellent reporting. 


7 y 7 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES. By John Farrow. New York 
Sheed and Ward, 1942. 420 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


A chronological history of the papacy from St. Peter to Pius 
XII. It lacks a table of contents, introduction, and is not 
broken up into chapters or sections. All of which makes it a 


unappealing and difficult book to read.—J. B. S. 


7 7 7 


FORT BROWN HISTORICAL. By Joseph C. Sides. Sep 
Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 1942. 158 Pages 
Index; $2.00. 


The regional history of the Texas Rio Grande has been im 
proved by the appearance of this account of the history of Fort 
Brown. Fort Brown was established in 1846 as a result of the 
annexation of Texas and trouble with Mexico. The name 
General Taylor is associated with its early history. The soldier 
who has served at Fort Brown will find many items of interes 
in this book. 
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